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THE LIVING GOD AND REALITY 
BY THE EDITOR 

The main question with personalism as with any philosophy 
is likely to be the metaphysical one, though others would with 
some justice declare for the epistemological first. In its quest 
for reality personalism looks for its answer to the problem of 
being in its highest terms or in reality at what seems its most 
significant moment. This will be seen at once to be quite the 
contrary to the method of mechanism, materialism, and nat- 
uralism to seek for the unit of reality in its lowest terms, that 
is, where being is expressed not by its highest but by its lowest 
activity, or its lowest common denominator. If we have a 
mind for meaning it may very likely fall out that the most 
significant interest about two numbers, two objects, or two 
events, is not their lowest common denominator but something 
in them which is not common at all but individual. In other 
words, the personalist begins with the living to seek the ex- 
planation of matter rather than to begin with dead matter 
expecting therein to find the explanation of life. 

When we attempt to discover the nature of living matter 
or of life we find ourselves using one class of description. We 
define it in terms of its activity. We say the living cell is dis- 
tinguished from the non-living by a self-containedness which 
denotes organism and separates it from the rest of the world. 
This living cell is an individual, it acts to feed itself, it selects 
materials out of its surroundings for its own purposes, it may 
consist of various parts but these parts have a relation to each 
other, a balance which is not found in organic matter. More- 
over, this unit is self-sensitive, assimilating or rejecting what 
its environment offers, or, unable to compete with its environ- 
ment, losing its individual character and sinking back into the 
unrelated chemical parts which composed it, deprived of its 
former significance. Within certain limits it has powers of 
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self-adaptation and as we come higher in the scale of being 
we find it self-moving, self-propagating, self-directing or pur- 
posive, self-conscious, and last and in its highest form, con- 
scious of its own self-conscious states, and able to reflect upon 
them. 

We have not proceeded far in this analysis until we discover 
that all the terms in which we have attempted to describe life 
are terms of activity, what life does, and we shall find also 
that this too is the latest device of modern physics which no 
more talks about inert but about forceful matter. 


The Place of Life and Self-consciousness 


Just as we have found ourselves faced with embarrassment 
in describing life because we could not tell what it was but only 
what it does, so shall we find similar embarrassment when we 
attempt to locate it. This is not the peculiar embarrassment 
of philosophy, however, for it holds likewise in the realm of 
physics. We look in vain in the atom for the place of the 
activity. Even the resort to proton, electron, alpha, beta 
and gamma particles is an imaginative device to describe an 
activity as if it could be something substantial in the sense of 
being a space-filling something. We have to localize it to 
help out our weak imaginations just as we use the symbol x 
to represent the unknown quantity. It aids our minds until 
we can work out the solution. About the best that physics can 
do is to picture the atom as a centre of activity, a nexus of 
pent up forces. All that we mean is that we have in the atom 
a highly organized system of forces acting in accordance with 
certain uniformities which we call “laws.” It is useless for us 
to treat these uniformities as if they were the compelling or 
efhcient causes. They are no more the causes of the activity 
than the Konigsberg clock or the sidereal system were the 
cause of Kant’s daily walk at four in the afternoon. The 
daily walk was so much a law of his life that if the neighbor’s 
clocks had run down it is said that they would set them when 
he appeared. If we were seeking the cause of the phenome- 
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non in Kant’s case we would hardly feel our question answered 
if we were told it was the Jaw of Kant to walk at four o'clock. 

It should not surprise us since we find much of mystery 
and magic in the scientific explanation of the atom, if we 


find a similar difficulty in the attempt to explain the higher 


and more complicated order of reality we call life and, more 
particularly, when we consider life as manifested in self-con- 
sciousness. Surely after we have been driven to such expedi- 
ents to locate the atomic activity, we will not go around in- 
sisting that we will not believe there is such a thing as a mind, 
or a choosing will, or a soul, unless some surgeon can come 
with scalpel and discover a little material something in the 
pineal gland which he can pick out like a pea from a pod and 
say, “here is your soul.”’ Whatever it is that leaps the bounds 
of time and space and weaves links of love across oceans or 
reads the meanings of other centuries in sculpture or paint- 
ing or written word; whatever it is that sends out its radio 
speech of lightning-like arrows to encompass the earth, it is 
something real, something significant for what it does, and 
it may be that this strange nexus of thought and thing, of 
matter and of immaterial force, gives us a clue to the fundamen- 
tal and all-explaining reality. There is no material connec- 
tion between Socrates and Jesus, and Augustine and Lincoln, 
and you and me, but there is a fateful and forceful connection 
between their existences and ours that shows itself in every 
human action. For us the life of Socrates is far more signifi- 
cant than the mass of the tower of Babel, though it reached 
to the stars, just as the significance in the atom is what it will 
do rather than in finding some material center or core of 
things. 
The Living Universe and the Living God 

In the last analysis the devout scientist and the devout relli- 
gionist, if speaking slightly different languages they can under- 
stand each other, should agree that this is a spiritual universe 
in which we live. Or if you hesitate to agree about the use 
of the term spiritual, since it has been sadly abused, let us 
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say a universe of forces existing in an intricate system of rela- 
tions and able to act in codrdination. I think it is quite fair 
to say that the leaders of scientific thought are pretty well 
agreed that the universe is a sort of equipoise of forces ready 
to act and acting, not a dead dull agglomeration of lumps 
moved from without, but a never ceasing activity of relations 
out of which arises our world of sense and significance. 

Now suppose we proceed from the problem of metaphysics 
to that of epistemology—from being to knowledge. Is this 
world a world of meaning as well as one of activity? We 
shall all have to consent to this or else have to consent that 
we should have all been in the mad-house long ago. ‘The 
most important thing about all this activity is its significance. 
We do not judge things by their activities so much as by their 
significances. The squirrel spinning in his cage is more active 
than Socrates drinking the hemlock or Christ upon his cross, 
but instinctively we feel that not in the first but in the latter 
instances is life rising to the highest level of reality. Here at 
last we come into a world of vastness of meaning for which 
all lesser meanings and activities have been only preparation 
and foregleam. From such moments we seem to catch the 
higher meaning and explanation of all life and being. 

Since this is true the personalist boldly declares that the 
very point at which thought and thing come together, where 
mind and matter join in mutual codperation and understand- 
ing, where immaterial purpose commands so-called material 
forces, there is the point of most real being and it is the ex- 
pression of personality. 

Wherever such a coming together exists there is a pur- 
posive self-conscious, self-directing person, free, and in some — 
degree at least, transcendent of both space and time. 

If then we are to assume there is anything like cosmic 
meaning we must assume a supreme Cosmic Intelligence as 
the ultimate reality of things. This is not some vague, far- 
off, beslippered God, an idol of the market-place, but an 
Eternal significance upon whose momentary will and continu- 
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ously creative activity the whole system of relations depends 
without which all meaning would dissolve. It becomes then 
literally and forcefully true that in Him we live and move 
_and have our being. 
Some Problems Which Personalism Must Face 

Personalism makes no claim to solve all problems. The 
best we can do in our thinking and in our science will leave us 
“many mysteries. We may, however, make a choice of mys- 
teries and choose the way which may be most reasonably 
expected to offer relief. 
_ The most obvious objection to personalism would in many 
“minds be the objection to a personal God. The personalist 
does not use this term in the common significance of the man 
of the street. He has defined personality as fundamentally 
consisting of self-consciousness and self-direction. It is true 
that we cannot without difficulty think of personality as ex- 
istent apart from a material body, but neither can we think 
of the mystery of the radio without imagining material par- 
ticles shooting through space, nor of light save as a vibration 
of a material ether. These concepts probably have no exist- 
ence in fact. So even in human personality we cannot place 
the “‘self’’ anywhere. We are conscious of it in distinction 
from the body through which it acts on the spatial and tem- 
poral order. It is a center of self-direction and self-conscious- 
ness, and of conscious self-consciousness. We cannot locate 
it. When we affirm personality of God we do not mean the 
pictured patriarch of the Doré Bible Gallery but of a power, 
self-conscious, intelligent, and self-directing upon which all 
the forces of nature momentarily depend, acting through these 
forces in an intelligent way. This supreme intelligence up- 
holds and maintains the whole order of relations, not having 
once created the world but momentarily creating it. Since this 
source and ground of all things is both purposive and intelli- 
gent what the normal intelligence of man perceives is true. 

The most serious objection to this view of God will arise 
from two contradictory sources; from the immanentists on 
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the one hand and from the transcendentalists on the other. 

You say, is God then immanent in his world? The person- 
alist would answer “yes.” Immediately the question of rela- 
tions arises. Are we then parts of God and is he to be charged 
with all the meanness, wickedness and suffering of the world? 
This is a bitter problem, on which the transcendentalists seem 
to score. On the other hand if God is Absolutely transcend- 
ent the transcendentalists cannot show how his existence is of 
any moment to any of us, since none of us could ever know 
him, or partake of his world. In fact he could not partake of 
his world even to the extent of creating it. The two terms 
immanence and transcendence have usually been held as con- 
tradictory and would so be admitted by the personalist with 
this important distinction—paradoxical as it may seem imma- 
nence and transcendence come together in what Bergson calls 
one privileged situation. Immanence and transcendence are 
both present and only present in personality. This is to an 
extent true of even the human person—he is in time, subject 
to time, and yet he would know nothing of time did he not 
transcend it. His consciousness of time is built on a past mo- 
ment that no longer exists except for experience, and looks 
forward relating the existing moment to a future one which 
does not yet exist. 

My early student years were spent in the frequent pres- 
ence of the work of the painter Puvis de Chavannes. When 
later I stepped into the French Pantheon the first exclama- 
tion was one of recognition, ‘Oh! Puvis de Chavannes.”’ The 
painter was immanent in his paintings, they were written all 
over with his personality, his education, his mental outlook, 
his technical skill, and his theory of color. No one else would. 
or could have done it quite that way. Yet one could collect 
all the paintings he ever did and not have the painter, for 
while immanent in his work, he transcends it and could paint 
a thousand more and better if he had time. 

Consequently in thinking of immanence we can think of God 
as expressing himself through the order of relations in space 
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and time without thinking of matter as a kind of body which 
is himself. A living God must be both immanent and tran- 
scendent to ground or create an order of change and therefore 
must in this sense be personal. 

One other point out of many must be considered. At this 
step in the argument we shall be facing the transcendentalists. 
Does not the personalist theory involve a growing and limited 
God? It does but with qualifications. Any person who cre- 
ates anything in the space-time order is limited by the space, 
the time, and the material with which he works. God is so 
limited and thence arise those dark problems that have to do 
with evil and pain. But such limitation is in the case of the 
divine a self-limitation for a worthy end which is the higher 
freedom. It might very well be that self-limitation for a 
worthy end is with God as with man the only road to moral 


 self-realization. 


To bring into being other personalities armed with moral 
achievement and capable of participation in a moral universe 
may be the highest creative act and worth all the pain it has 
cost. 

These ideas are exceedingly fragmentary and suggestive 
but they may form a prolegomenon to the understanding of 
personalism or as it has sometimes been designated a system of 
Personal Realism. 


MECHANISM AND CONSCIOUSNESS 
BY J. E. TURNER 

The relation between consciousness and mechanism forms 
one of the most perplexing, and at the same time confused, 
problems of the moment. The contrast between them seems 
at first sight to be absolute. Mechanism appears to be wholly 
material and soulless, while consciousness, on the other hand, 
is the essential substance of the highest forms both of art 
and of religion. The first is the sphere of that mathematical 
exactitude from which the mind of the artist is supposed to 
revolt; the second of aesthetics, where precise theory lies at 
the mercy of the lightest individual whim. The first is re- 
garded as enslaved by an inexorable necessity, the second as 
the possessor of a boundless freedom. It is natural there- 
fore that thinkers should always have instinctively ranged 
themselves into two violently opposed camps, temperamentally 
unable to understand and appreciate each other’s point of 
view. This antagonism invades even the realm of science 
itself; for materialists and idealists, vitalists and mechanists, 
only echo the eternal strife between spiritual spontaneity and 
fatalist necessity. 

The very conditions of mental evolution doubtless make 
this inevitable. For human experience is so complex that 
every individual alike is condemned from the outset to a pain- 
fully restricted horizon. But since each must begin by being 
unconscious of these limitations he naturally takes his own 
standpoint to be fundamental and every other superficial. 
While this continues, his problems can never be finally solved; 
the reconciliation of the conflicting principles demands, to be- 
gin with, a new orientation. 

In the first place then, mechanism and consciousness are 
usually held much too far apart. In reality they are most 
intimately connected together by an unbroken series of transi- 
tions which is, however, so lengthy that its initial stages and 
its final products seem to be poles asunder. It must be ad- 
mitted therefore that those earlier views of the nature of 
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matter, which represented it as an inert obstacle resisting all 
activity, fully justified the vehement protests against the soul- 
lessness of mere mechanism. But the constitution of matter 
is wholly different from this. Every atom, if not in fact every 
electron, is not only an intensely dynamic and bafllingly intri- 
cate system, but is also the seat of radiant energy into which 


its very being may become transformed. And the closeness 


of the connection between matter and art becomes patent even 
at this early stage of our enquiry. For matter, as thus formed 
from its infinitesimal mechanisms, is not merely the raw ma- 
terial (as it were) of the physical world, but is endowed with 
all that inexhaustible beauty of Nature which it is one of the 
functions of art to reproduce. The familiar contention that 
beauty is only a subjective reaction in the observer’s mind, 
does not affect the fact that such a response must itself be 
aroused by the physical mechanisms. But there are weighty 
arguments for the real objective existence of natural beauty; 
and if these hold good, beauty becomes so inseparably infused 
into the being of the material world that consciousness of the 
one is at the same moment consciousness of the other. 


But even the appeal to subjectivity involves an equally inti- 
mate connection between mechanism and mind. For exclud- 
ing the abnormal phenomena which appear to be established 
by psychical research, it is plain that all mental processes, of 
whatever order they may be, are intimately associated with 
nerves and brain. The problem of their actual interrelation 


will perhaps always remain insoluble. But one fact at least 


is obvious: the entire neuro-cerebral system is itself a mechan- 
ism of incalculable complexity which is (still further) com- 
pounded from living cells each of which is equally complex 
alike in structure and in function; while, finally, the substance 
of every cell is an extremely intricate combination of those 


_atoms whose inherent complexity has already been referred to. 


It may readily be conceded that much more than this is in- 
volved—that this continuous raising of structural complexity 


to the nth power is far from explaining all that happens. For 
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it still remains true, not only that this complexity forms one 
of the indispensable conditions of the whole situation, but that 
research into the intimate details of neural and molecular 
organization has hitherto been the most fruitful source of in- 
creased knowledge. This is the case even in the sphere of 
purely psychological investigation. Mind itself, quite apart 
from its associated cerebral concomitants, is to a very large 
extent a combination of mental factors whose efficient func- 
tioning depends on their delicate adjustment, so that it may 
quite correctly be called a psychical mechanism. 


Thus thought is carried onward from the complex atom 
to the yet more complex substance of life, which then pro- 
gressively attains its acme of intricacy first in nerve and finally 
in brain. But still further, this incessant compounding of 
complexity always involves another result of equal importance 
—that is an unceasing advance in sensitiveness of response. 
Even in the physical realm this attains an extremely high 
level, as e.g., in the delicacy of “wireless” adjustments and 
the sensitivity of selenium, upon which the phenomena asso- 
ciated with television depend; spectrum analysis, again, re- 
veals countless instances of the same order. But these are far 
transcended in the delicacy of all vital interactions, wherein 
certain secretions produce a marked effect even when diluted 
to the proportion of one part in 250 million parts of water. 
These facts enable us to understand that where complexity 
reaches its highest level, then also sensitivity and responsive- 
ness must become still further accentuated; and this is what 
actually occurs in the brain centres and their associated sensory 
organs—in the retina of the eye and the cochlea of the inner 
ear. The living organisms endowed with even the simplest 
prototypes of these structures, becomes sensitive to influences” 
which produce no effect whatever on non-living objects—to 
heat and cold, to shape and size, to colours and odours. And 
although all this may not fully explain the evolution of mind, 
still it does enable us to perceive that the emergence of con- 
sciousness, in the first place at least, depends on the activity of 
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an inconceivably complex and delicately adjusted combination 
of infinitesimal mechanisms—a combination which is itself the 
outcome of the age-long evolutionary advance from non-living 
matter to life. 


Such an argument must not be interpreted as an attempt 
to reduce life and mind to the purely material level. On the 
contrary, matter, life and consciousness remain what each 
essentially is—that is, a definite form of reality, a specific 
mode of existence, possessing its own intrinsic and distinctive 
attributes. The familiar attempts to ‘“‘explain” either in terms 
of any of the others all obviously do no more than explain 
them away. The problems are solved only by being abolished; 
and it is quite another thing, and quite a legitimate method, 
to express, as exactly as is possible, the interconnections which 
undeniably subsist between these various orders of being. 
Repudiating therefore any confusion of one with another, 
we may now proceed to summarise their mutual relations in 
the following terms. Extreme complexity, in the first place, 
is universal; but at the same time it presents marked varia- 
tions in its degree. The relatively less complex then—for it 
seems quite out of place to say “‘simple’’—always provides 
the basis or instrumental means for the coming into existence 
of the new level, still more complex than itself. This may, 
of course, be expressed as “emergence,” or again as that pro- 
gressive realisation of “deity” maintained by Professor Alex- 
ander; which raises the further crucial problem as to whether 
all the conditions of each successively emergent mode pre- 
exist in its ‘‘simpler’’ predecessors. I am myself inclined to 
reply in the affirmative, and to attribute our inability to per- 
ceive all the antecedent conditions to nothing more than our 
ignorance—a limitation, however, which can never be wholly 
overcome. But this aspect of the situation cannot here be pur- 
sued; it does not affect the principle, underlying all these 
alternative suggestions, that conscious sensitivity, as the final 
and highest outcome of the entire series, is inseparably asso- 
ciated with physical mechanisms of the most extreme com- 
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plexity; and only when the relation between mind and brain 
is expressed in these terms can the situation be apprehended 
as it actually is. 

I have already pointed out that conscious sensitivity is al- 
ways distinguished from physical sensitivity by its far wider 
range of responsiveness; and this continues unceasingly to 
expand until, in the human mind, it assumes the forms of 
knowledge, art and religion. Too often, most unfortunately, 
these are regarded as attributes of a self or person who is, as 
such, quite insignificant; whence it at once follows that they 
also are equally insignificant. In a sense, of course, this is un- 
deniable; nevertheless it is seriously inadequate. For how- 
ever unimportant the individual may be, still these higher men- 
tal qualities bring him into contact with some aspect or an- 
other of the whole universe. His knowledge e.g., reveals to 
him the structure, on one hand of the invisible atom, on the 
other of the abysmally distant star. He traces their past, pre- 
dicts their future, and ever more completely apprehends the 
laws of their being and becoming. In another direction his 
artistic capacity responds to the beauty of the universe, his 
moral and religious nature to the divine attributes of its Cre- 
ator. Apart from this standpoint our valuations of the status 
of mind must remain fatally inadequate. For it must be esti- 
mated not by the feeble capacities of the average individual, 
but rather by the greatest achievements of genius. Excep- 
tional though these must always be, still it is plain that they 
are gradually absorbed by the racial consciousness, which thus 
itself assumes an ever higher form. To all these most essen- 
tial aspects of reality, on the other hand, the animal mind 
remains incurably blind and deaf, simply because the struc- 
ture of its brain mechanisms is not sufficiently complicated. 


If all this still seems perplexing—if it is difficult to under- 
stand why beauty, knowledge and religion are thus insepar- 
ably linked with ‘‘mere’’ mechanism, as it is often called— 
the reason lies in our failure to appreciate the real character 
of mechanism. And yet its secret lies clearly revealed even 
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in quite familiar human contrivances. For the essential char- 
acteristics of mechanism are two—delicacy of construction 
combined with exactness of adjustment. It is obvious that 
these underlie the high efficiency of all the best modern mech- 
anisms, whose further improvement demands an as yet incon- 
ceivable heightening of their complexity. It is this that all 
inventors are striving to attain. The detailed parts must be 
made smaller and finer at the same time that their interaction 
must become more precise; and now that man has begun to 
harness the ether of space to his service, he is achieving an 
unprecedented success in all the fast widening applications of 
electrical and motor construction, as every ‘‘wireless’’ ama- 
teur knows full well. 

But this brings to light another well known feature of the 
situation that has, however, never been adequately appre- 
ciated: that is the intimate dependence of great art upon deli- 
cate mechanism; in this respect, plainly, art resembles con- 
sciousness. It is obvious that the secret of a Strad e.g., lies 
in its construction; but this means, at bottom, in the molecular 
and atomic mechanisms of its material; and it makes no dif- 
ference whatever, in this respect, whether the knowledge of 
the maker is scientific or practical. This is plainly true of all 
musical instruments without exception; while as a matter of 
fact, a leading make of piano or a well built organ is almost 
as much the result of pure scientific theory as a locomotive or 
airship. So is a stately cathedral or magnificent “skyscraper” ; 
while the blending of a great artist’s pigments and the chisel- 
ling of a great sculptor have an insuppressible ‘‘mechanical”’ 
aspect apart from which the highest genius is helpless. For 
here, exactly as in ‘‘mere’’ mechanism, an exquisite precision, 
whose mastery indeed constitutes genius, is indispensable :— 
finishing touch, the final polish, Je mot juste; in all these, there 
operates a mechanism of a transcendent or spiritual order. 

In other directions, also, mechanism is ceasing to be merely 
scientific or practical, and is steadily invading the sphere of 
art. Many would strenuously object that it is degrading this 
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sphere; but that is an issue which only the future can settle. 
Certainly broadcasting and the gramaphone, the mechanical 
organ and the pianola, are developments of purely physical 
construction and adjustment whose further possibilities can- 
not be foreseen. But in any case they depend on that com- 
bination of delicacy with precision which underlies every ad- 
vance in mechanism; and it is clear that man is slowly ap- 
proaching, though he can never attain, the perfect fusion of 
these two features which all nature’s mechanisms present. 
Unconsciously, then, man is here imitating Nature. But in 
thus imitating her, he is at the same moment dominating her 
increasingly; and it is obvious that he can heighten his mas- 
tery solely by expanding the range and perfecting the detail 
of his mechanisms; as, indeed, he is incessantly doing with 
marked success. It must be recognised still further, however, 
that there is nothing artificial nor accidental about this. On 
the contrary, it is as natural as it is inevitable; and this means 
that mechanism and consciousness are not essentially foreign 
to one another (as we are prone to believe) but are most 
intimately connected in the sense that all mechanism, at 
bottom, is the materialised expression of the power and activity 
of mind. We must therefore rid ourselves of the superstition 
that the “spirituality” of mind is absolutely opposed to the 
“materiality” of mechanism, so that the use of mechanism is, 
as it were, an undignified descent or condescension on the part 
of mind which it is always trying to avoid. This is not true, 
as I have already shown, even in art; while in every other 
sphere it is plain that, apart from its mechanisms, the great- 
est mind is almost helpless. The danger always exists, of 
course, of becoming too “‘mechanical” in the bad sense of this 
term. In reality, however, the employment of mechanism 
releases the mind from the drudgery of the commonplace and 
enables it, armed with more formidable weapons, to attack 
its own still more difficult tasks. Thus the existence of per- 
sonality, as the highest form of consciousness, is the evolu- 
tionary outcome of Nature’s organisation of her most intri- 
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cate mechanisms into nerves and brain; and as soon as it 
attains its higher levels, personality seeks to dominate Nature 
by means of ever new combinations of material mechanisms. 

But in order to do this with increasing effectiveness, it is 
plain that mind must itself expand equally on the theoretical 
and the practical plane; and thus the interrelation between 
mind and mechanism incessantly becomes more and more inti- 
mate. ‘The steadily increasing knowledge and dexterity im- 
mediately express themselves in the construction and control 
of more extensive complex and efficient mechanisms, which 
again, in their turn, facilitate the further elevation of the cre- 
ative mind. But at this stage another feature of the situation 
deepens the mistaken impression that in reality mechanism 
and consciousness have little in common with each other. This 
is the rapidly advancing automatism of modern machinery 
which enables it to control its own activities on an ever wider 
scale. So far as its actual working is concerned therefore— 
as distinct (that is) from its original invention and construc- 
tion—the machine is acquiring a steadily greater independence 
of the mechanic, so that it seems at first sight that the essen- 
tial nature of material mechanism is altogether foreign to the 
essential nature of mind. But the truth is the exact contrary; 
for the very independence of the machine has in fact been con- 
ferred upon it by the skill and knowledge of its constructor. 
The evolution of his mind therefore is objectively manifested 
in the evolution of his self-regulating machines; the one keeps 
pace step by step with the other, so that their mutual separa- 
tion is wholly superficial and, if insisted upon, fatally mis- 
leading. 

It may be interesting to observe, in conclusion, the very high 
degree of complexity and detail that are today involved in 
the pure theory of mechanical construction. Even to the out- 
sider this is patent in every department alike of modern engi- 
neering and invention, most particularly perhaps in the case of 
the marvellous delicacy of scientific apparatus. But in essence 
this indispensable theory is mainly mathematical, either as 
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pure or as applied; and in mathematics we are (plainly) in 
the realm of mind—an additional and extremely instructive 
link between mind and mechanism which pervades the realm 
of science. For the knowledge of Nature is, at bottom, knowl- 
edge about molecular and atomic mechanisms, all of which 
combine infinitesimal minuteness with baffling complexity; and 
the problems which these present cannot be understood, much 
less solved, except by highly competent mathematicians. Their 
formulae summarise the processes of eons, their coordinates 
map out the infinities of space. Thus the material universe 
is a single mechanism of almost incalculable magnitude; and 
yet its inmost nature lies open, to some degree, to the finite 
mind of man. On this vastest of scales, therefore, human 
consciousness and natural mechanism present themselves as 
inseparably related. 


RE eee Geral oun 


BY WILLIAM JAMES PRICE 


Love came one April morning 
Who never came before; 

But I ignored his warning 
And opened not my door. 


He called upon the morrow 
When evening lights were low, 
To heal my heart of sorrow; 
But this how could I know? 


With no reward for labor 
I forced him to depart. 

With joy he blessed my neighbor, 
While I’ve a broken heart! 


IS WESTERN CIVILIZATION DECLINING? 
BY JOSEPH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON 


Spengler’s Theory of Cultural Change 

Oswald Spengler’s monumental work, The Decline of the 
West, is a tour de force of encyclopedic learning; rich in pro- 
found and brilliant insights. It is, I think, the most ambi- 
tious and most nearly successful attempt at a Philosophy of 
History that has been made in recent thought. 

Spengler’s most fruitful conception is that of a plurality of 
cultures, each standing in its own right and no one to be re- 
garded as truer, better, or nearer the final goal of history, 
than the others. There is no final goal of history that men 
can see. 

Spengler treats chiefly of six cultures—Egyptian, Chinese, 
Hindu, Greek (the Apollinian), Magian (the Arabic or Se- 
mitic), Faustian (the West European, of which ours is an 
extension). Each of these cultures is a living organism—a 
great body pervaded by a unitary soul or spirit. Like an indi- 
vidual organism, it has a life-career—youth, springtime or 
creative blossoming, summer time or fruition, autumn or har- 
vest time and finally winter and death. A civilization is the 
late autumn and winter of a culture. Each great culture has 
lasted about one thousand years and then dried up. All have 
gone through parallel phases. 

Rousseau is the ancestor of Faustian ethical socialism; he 
stands, like Socrates and Buddha, as the representative spokes- 
man of a great Civilization. Buddhism, Stoicism and mod- 
ern ethical Socialism are analogous stages in cultural decline. 
Each of the three buried a millennium of spiritual depth. 

It will best illustrate Spengler’s method to give some of his 
comparisons of the Greek or Apollinian and the Faustian or 
Modern European cultures. We shall begin with the ideas of 
number and space. 

In the Greek, number means pure magnitude inherent in the 
material presentness of things. The classical Cosmos is based 
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on a deep need of visible limits and is composed as a sum of 
material things. The Greek was devoid of our feeling for 
landscapes, horizons, outlooks, distances, clouds. Home is, 
for classical man, what he sees from the citadel of his native 
town. 

In the Faustian culture, number means pure relation or 
function. Our world-picture is an actualizing of infinite space, 
in which things appear as limits in the illimitable. In the 
classical world every formative act was the ordering of the 
“become.” The Western Gothic form feeling is that of an 
unrestrained, strongwilled, far-ranging soul; ceaselessly striv- 
ing and ever becoming. Its chosen badge is free, impercep- 
tible, unlimited space. The contrast is expressed in the Gothic 
cathedral over against the Greek temple. The classical be- 
comes by degrees the culture of the small. 

Take the two Dramas. The drama of the West is char- 
acter drama, that of the Greeks is situation drama, a drama 
of noble gesture. The Greeks were ignorant of the notion of 
“will.” The word that stands where “personality” stands in 
our culture is a prosopon, a role or mask. It means the public 
aspect or mien of a man. What is indicated is not the per- 
sonality (that is, the unfolding of possibilities in active striv- 
ing) but a permanent and self-contained posture. 

It is time that is the tragic, and it is by the meaning that 
it intuitively attaches to Time that one culture is differentiated 
from another. The Greek passionately denies time; Western 
tragedy as passionately afiirms it—deals with the development 
of a whole life. Our tragedy arises from the feeling of an 
inexorable Logic of Becoming while the Greek feels the blind, 
illogical Casual of the moment. The Life of Lear matures 
inwardly towards a catastrophe, and that of Edipus stumbles 
upon a situation. The classical form of the Destiny-idea is 
‘uclidean—the “body,” the sense-actual person, is the centre. 
In King Lear the King is at the last a mere name, the axis of 
something unbounded. This conception of destiny is the “in- 
finitesimal” conception. It stretches out into infinite time and 
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infinite space. It touches the bodily, Euclidean existence not 
at all, but affects only the Soul (I, 129). 

The classical man has no Ego. The Greek concept of the 
soul is static. Nous, Reason, the governor of the soul is ac- 
companied by the historic entities of animal and vegetative 
impulse. The Faustian soul, by contrast, is dynamic. The 
Ego or Will is its centre. What alone possesses value in mod- 
ern culture is “active, fighting, victorious being” (1, 316). 

And it follows that Greek morality is soft and feminine. 
Its ruling notions are: pleasure, calm, apathy, imperturbabil- 
ity. Faustian morality is grand, hard, ever-striving. 

Classical man’s existence was wholly contained in the pres- 
ent instant. So he managed to do without the clock, although 
clocks had been in use in Egypt and Babylonia. The Indians 
also have no sort of time-reckoning and, therefore, no his- 
tory. Western history was willed, but Indian history just 
happened. 

The blooming period of Western culture was in the eigh- 
teenth century and its chief centre was in France. It was 
brought to the end of its creativeness by the victory of the 
nation of shopkeepers over Napoleon Bonaparte. It was not 
Napoleon who formed the idea of fighting British policy but 
the Idea that formed Napoleon (I, 149). 

Now Western culture has declined into civilization. Over- 
ripeness, satiety, inertia are everywhere in evidence. Art 
shows no new creative impulses. Science has passed into a 
period of small things—collecting, cataloguing, comparing and 
systematizing minutiae. Philosophy has become epistemo- 
logical scholasticism and, worse still, experimental psychology. 
Religion has lost its pristine energy. Democracy is passing into 
socialism and this, like the social idea of imperturbability of 
mind in Buddhism and Stoicism, marks the dying out of the 
forward creative impulse. As Gilbert Murray said of the 
later Greco-Roman culture, it is a failure of nerve. 

Our megalopolitan life is analogous to that of Alexandria 
at the end of the creative Greek culture or of Constantinople 
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in the middle ages. The intellect is supreme, the deeper 
springs of life are drying up. We are talkative, informed, 
busy little ants, making much ado about nothing. Our civil- 
ization may live on for several centuries on its funded capital 
of past achievements. But it is only marking time. 


No causal explanation is possible of the rise and fall of 
culture. Each culture arises mysteriously, treads the stage 
for its millennium and then as mysteriously sickens and dies. 
Causal explanation is relevant only in the realm of timeless 
uniformities, abstract repetitions of the same in short, in the 
domain of natural science. The causal is the law-bound, re- 
lated to death. Destiny is the irrevocable direction of Liv- 
ing. “History” carries the mark of the singular, the unique 
factual; ‘‘Nature’” that of the continuously possible. History 
is “Becoming,” Nature ‘“‘things become.” A culture is a his- 
torical life, a naturalistic theory is an intellectualistic interpre- 
tation of a dying culture. 


A Critical Estimate of Spengler 


Spengler is misled by his theory of the organic unity of each 
culture. On the one hand, his six definite, cleancut cultures 
are too sharply defined and conceived too much as self-con- 
tained entities. He ignores the tremendous influence of cul- 
tural contacts and diffusions as factors in the transformation 
of cultures. Classical Greek culture was made by borrowing 
and improving greatly what was borrowed. This process is 
going on wholesale now and no one knows what will be the 
outcome. Spengler ignores the impact of external forces such 
as the Goths, Vandals, Mongols—in causing the decline of a 
civilization. The forces that bring about the rise and decline 
of cultures are exceedingly complex and our data too meagre 
to account fully for these phenomena. But to invoke the mys- 
terious Destiny of an imaginary millennial organism is to take 
refuge in mysticism. Certainly such a proceeding has no com- 
pelling bearing on the question whether our own culture is 
declining. 
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On the other hand, Spengler is not pluralistic enough in his 
conception of culture. There has not been one utterly homo- 
geneous culture in the West since the tenth century; but a 
variety of cultural forms, variously related and changing vari- 
ously in various regions. For example, Gothic architecture 
developed differently in France, England and Germany; mod- 
ern painting shows a variety of forms and schools. In litera- 
ture even the Romantic movement is quite different in England, 
in France and in Germany. Consider the marked differences 
in philosophical developments. When the French borrowed 
the English philosophy they changed it. So did the English 
when they borrowed from Germany. Consider how not only 
Protestantism, but Roman Catholicism, has been modified by 
the general social conditions in the United States. 


The truth is that community and variety in different forms 
of culture run along together. We in America share with 
Europe, and are beginning to share with Asia, the naturalistic 
and mechanical forms of our cultures. But we do not share 
the educational, literary, artistic forms. 

The truth seems rather to be that cultural changes, espe- 
cially in the arts, originate with small creative groups, who 
form schools or movements. These movements are accepted, 
by imitation, passively. A cultural tradition, once established, 
has a great prestige power by reason of the passivity of most 
minds. In the arts changes are more frequent than in eco- 
nomic life, science, politics, religion and philosophy. In social 
ethics changes are slower than in any other fields, and it is 
right that this should be so, since moral systems and laws are 
absolutely basic to the continuation of social order. To say 
that Gothic architecture is the inevitable expression of the 
Faustian soul, striving towards the illimitable, is to ignore 
the fact that it was an outgrowth of the Romanesque, and 
this, in turn, of the Roman and that its development was pro- 
foundly affected by the necessity, in comparatively sunless 
northern regions, of providing much greater window space. 
Hence the clear story and the flying buttresses. The rela- 
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tively greater fluidity in our present cultural life is due pri- 
marily to the economic and industrial revolutions, the growth 
of democracy and the scientific spirit. 

Spengler, on the one hand, does not go far enough in recog- 
nizing complexity and plurality in the forms of culture and in 
the causes of cultural change. On the other hand, he isolates 
the great cultures he sets up into artificial unrelated entities. 
He ignores the power of cultural diffusion. I believe, for in- 
stance, that the sporadic and ephemeral character of early 
Amerind cultures was due, in large part, to their isolation 
from fructifying contacts; and that culture, in Asia, Africa 
and Europe, persisted and went ahead, through secular catas- 
trophes, because of frequent contacts. Cruder and more vig- 
orous peoples constantly picked up the threads of declining 
cultures, weaving them into richer fabrics. 

From Spengler’s standpoint there is no possibility of cul- 
tural community between racially different minds. Against 
this contention it suffices to cite the spread of Greek thought, 
of Buddhism, Christianity and Islam; and, in the present, the 
world wide diffusion of Western science and technology. Tech- 
nology has always spread when it has had a chance. There 
is a middle ground between totally denying a unity and com- 
munity in the human mind and denying that there are any 
inherent racial mental differences. Spengler’s six major Cul- 
tures are even more mythical than the doctrine of racial men- 
tal differences so great as to stop any real cultural community. 
The mentality of American born Chinese and Japanese is suf- 
ficient to refute the latter assumption. 


Spengler is carried away by his specious analogies and by 
his assumption that a culture is an individual organism with 
a millennial life-span, and that its origin and career is just a 
mysterious deed of Destiny. Spengler has confused change 
and decline. Without question our civilization is undergoing 
a rapid transformation. Whether one call this change a de- 
cline or a progression depends on one’s criterion of culture. 
Spengler’s criterion is aristocratic and aesthetic. It derives 
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mainly from Nietzsche and Goethe. Faustian culture is pass- 
ing away, because our civilization is becoming more industrial 
and democratic. We are not producing supermen, nor great 
works of art. We are making things for mass consumption, 
but not great works in literature or the plastic arts. We are 
educating the masses and suffocating genius. 

All this plaint reads very plausibly until examined critically. 
Why should one assume that an aristocratic-aesthetic criterion 
is the final or absolute standard? Does it follow from “edu- 
cation and art, as well as the material conveniences, for the 
million’’ that creative genius will be stifled? I fail to see it. 

Spengler bases his contention that the sap is drying up in 
western culture on its intellectualism, mechanicalism, deficiency 
in artistic creativeness, the socialization and standardization 
of individual life. 

Civilization is not Inevitably Declining 

Mass production by machine industry is the most outstand- 
ing feature of present civilization; the other is the democrati- 
zation of educational opportunity. But why should these mean 
decline in all other respects—intellectual, moral and aesthetic 
decline? 

The combination of mass production and democratic edu- 
cation mean a great release of human powers and opportuni- 
ties—incomparably greater than any before in the entire range 
of history. They involve the spread of opportunity for the 
mass of human beings to develop and enjoy their capacities. 

It is true that socialization of consumption lags behind pro- 
duction. But the increasing stimulation of consumption to 
keep production on the upgrade means increasing socialization 
of the means for a human life. Both private enterprise and 
state control are moving in this direction. The economic in- 
dividualism of the nineteenth century is in its death throes. 

As for politics, it becomes more and more evident that po- 
litical liberalism and democracy are not ends, but means to 
economic and cultural democratization of opportunity. The 
future of democracy lies in the reduction of elective officers 
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and the increase in administrative efficiency for social ends, 
subject to ultimate democratic control. 

As to the creative arts, there is much foolish talk. What 
is art? There has been endless dispute on this question. I 
shall define art as whatever yields to the enjoyer meaningful 
and satisfying emotional experience. A work of art arouses 
emotion, but it must be an emotion that has significance, that 
carries some idea with some meaning, either in regard to na- 
ture or to human life, that can be communicated. And the 
experience must be a living self-sufficient whole, a satisfying 
totality. An aesthetic expression is its own excuse for being. 
It refreshes and satisfies one, because it is sufficient unto itself. 
Thus art and the aesthetic enjoyment of nature liberate us for 
the time being from the trivial, confused jangle, the stress 
and urge of every day living. Aesthetic experience is richly 
satisfying play, which calls into pleasurable exercise both our 
sensuous and our spiritual powers. 

In terms of this definition, much that goes by the name of 
art is not art. And this has always been so. It is not proven 
that in aristocratic and plutocratic societies there must be 
livelier appreciation of art and beauty than in a democratic 
society. Nature is not controlled, in her disposition of inborn 
powers of either aesthetic appreciation or creation, by family 
lineage or the possession of wealth. A large proportion of 
great artists and of lovers of the beautiful have sprung from 
the ranks of the lowly. In a democratic society, with a gen- 
eral release of human powers, the proportion of art lovers 
and creators should be larger than in more restricted forms. 
And I believe it is. 


Why should democracy in artistic opportunity throttle gen- 
ius? It does not. 

But, it will be said, machine industry is the death of art. 
This again is a non sequitur. Machine industry changes radi- 
cally the forms of art which are uppermost, and undoubtedly 
modifies those forms which are not directly related to the ma- 
chine. The poetry, the painting and sculpture of the machine 
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age are different from those of earlier ages. They would 
have no vitality if they were not, for vital art expresses its 
own age. On the other hand, the basic passions and interests 
of the human soul have not been supplanted nor even changed 
by the machine. The classical arts are not unintelligible and 
there is still scope for new variations on the immemorial 
themes. 

The new creative arts of the machine age are most in evi- 
dence in architecture, the designing of machines (especially 
automobile bodies), furniture. There is no hindrance to the 
production of great literature. The market for books is 
greater than ever before. The most significant literature is 
that which expresses and interprets its own age. We are get- 
ting literature of this sort. It is quite possible for a writer 
with exacting artistic standards to get a hearing. If the art 
of writing does not seem to reach great heights today, this 
is due to two causes. First, the temptation to write down 
to the multitude is very strong, owing to the great financial 
reward; second is the illusion of distance. The poorer stuff 
of past ages has disappeared for the most part. Only the 
greatest has survived. And so we conjure up a romantically 
false picture of Periclean Athens or Elizabethan England. 
We depreciate our own age, because, amidst the crowd of 
mediocre and poor stuff, it is difficult to discern the peers of 
the historic deities of literature. We fail to identify our liv- 
ing Sophocles, Aeschylus, Euripides or Shakespeare. 

Let us grant that nearly all our best sellers are mediocre; 
still all can read them, whereas in the past but few people 
could read at all and fewer still could buy books. Nor were 
libraries generally accessible. Moreover, perhaps we cannot 
discern giants of the forests because of the density of the 
growth. One reason for the pessimism that one is apt to feel 
when one compares the intellectual output of the present with 
the creative epochs of the past is that, where opportunity is 
so widespread as now, so much excellent work is done in many 
fields that relatively fewer works of distinction seem to stand 


out. 
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In pure and applied science there is no sign of decay; but, 
on the contrary, many evidences of creative activity. Let us 
consider one instance. Robert Millikan states that when he 
was a graduate student, an intelligent friend asked him: ‘“‘Why 
go in for Physics, that is all settled and there is no room in it 
for great discoveries?’ Physics has been revolutionized since 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Its practical appli- 
cations have been no less revolutionary. It is ridiculous to 
assert that the creative energies of our culture have dried up. 

The matter comes down to this: Machine industry and 
science are most potent agencies for the general liberation of 
human power and for a democratic self-realization; for the 
enfranchisement of the spirit of man in widest commonalty 
spread. Democracy of opportunity for education and the 
intelligent and satisfying use of leisure are the most potent 
instruments for a richer and finer development of humanity. 
Can, then, democracy control these instruments by a wiser 
and more efficient social administration, so that they will 
better serve the ends of humanity? 

Our industrial development, our progress in material civ- 
ilization will be as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal; unless 
spiritual individuality is more generally developed. The final 
values of any culture are ethical; personal and spiritual values. 
Without a fuller development of self-direction, self-control, 
the spirit of personal integrity, fair play, justice, mutual good- 
will and consideration, our civilization, because of its increas- 
ing complexity and strain, may go to pieces. The final tests 
of any culture are the ethical or personal values which it fur- 
thers. This furtherance depends on social relations, which are 
simply living relations between persons. 

The urgent need of our civilization is the more effective ap- 
plication, in education and social administration generally, of 
the principles of social humanism. What does this mean? 
Negatively, it means that the end is not the production of 
more material goods, nor even their more equitable distribu- 
tion. ‘These are means. More security, physical well-being 
and leisure are instruments. The socialization of economic 
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powers and products are tools for the democratic realization 
of the spiritual capacities of persons. By ‘spiritual’? powers 
one means self-control and self-direction, knowledge and in- 
sight, the appreciation of beauty, friendship and fellowship, 
the satisfying expression of one’s mental and manual energies. 

If the spirit of enlightened social humanism prevails more 
and more, education (in the most inclusive sense) will become 
the great agency of human progress. Inspired by devotion 
to human betterment and guided by an ever deepening and 
wider spreading insight into the economic, biological and cul- 
tural conditions of humane well-being, education will correct 
the lopsidedness of mere specialism. It will equip man for 
the more wisely satisfying employment of the leisure and 
means, which a more equitable distribution of the fruits of 
the machine shall have given him. 

The problem is to unite the universal features of a social- 
ized mechanical civilization with individuality and variety in 
the forms of living experience, the arts of expression and the 
fulfilment of the spiritual personality. Surely this is not an 
impossible task. 

No matter what their provenance, there are impulses in 
man that make him always dissatisfied with mere creature 
comforts and sensuous enjoyments. There are no sufficient 
grounds for supposing that increased control over natural 
forces, greater leisure and physical security, will lead these 
impulses to atrophy. Man is nature’s insurgent son; or, rather, 
he is a metaphysical animal, a spiritual being. He forever 
aspires. Forgetting those things which are behind he presses 
forward in yearning and devotion. He has no continuing 
city in the merely physical sense. He will not cease, in aspira- 
tion and worship, to make response to the spectacle of the 
Whole. He will persist in his quest for the Ultimate Values 
of life. He will forget his little ego and be calmed and lifted 
up by the sweet beauty and awful majesty of nature; and, 
still more, by a sympathetic insight and active codperation in 
making more divine the life of humanity. 


SPENGLER—WITHOUT SPENGLERISM 
BY FRED SMITH 

For the past two years or more, whenever any inquiring 
friend has questioned me concerning my reading, I have 
replied in one laconic word: Spengler. With a Coolidgian 
taciturnity I rest my case, at least for a little while, on that 
one name. The result is always interesting. To some, Spen- 
gler is not even a name. In such cases, and they are many, I 
find it necessary to explain that Spengler is a German histo- 
rian-philosopher who has written a massive work in two vol- 
umes on The Decline of the West. Almost without exception 
I notice a change in my hearer. Unless I keep on talking I 
know what will happen. I shall be corrected even to the point 
of chastisement. For, though Wall Street crash and the rack- 
eteers rule and a divorce is granted in Cook County every 
fifty-five minutes, none must say that the West is declining. 
“Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour.’’ But Milton 
is dead. But we have Spengler. Off-setting the correction, 
from one who a minute ago knew not that Spengler existed, 
I go on to explain that for Spengler ‘‘the West’? means the 
whole Occidental civilization. This puts a new complexion 
on the situation which turns the anger of my listener, if not 
to flight, at least, to silence. 

There are those, however, to whom Spengler is more than 
a name. For many Spengler is nothing more than the in- 
carnation of pessimism. Very interesting is it to notice how 
readily ministers speak of some thinker only with regard to 
those areas of thought at which he diverges (according to 
their interpretation) from the received orthodoxy of their 
time. Tom Paine is a classic example. For one minister who 
can evaluate Tom Paine as a constructive thinker there are 
a dozen who, without examination, are ready to docket him 
as a near relative of the Evil One. Darwin suffered a similar 
fate. And it seems as if Spengler is going to be remembered, 
by the group of ministers who are super-average, for the 
“worst effects” of the things he has advanced in his books. 
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As an example of what I mean let me quote the words of 
Miles Krumbine. Inculcating hope, he has this to say about 
Spengler’s work. “The worst effect of Spengler’s Decline of 
the West is that it has put hope out of fashion. It has taught 
us to equate wisdom with despair; intellectual power with 
pessimism.” Then he goes on to say, still preaching on the 
need for hope, “Spengler is, of course, right. Disaster to 
civilization is the verdict of history.” I am not sure but what 
our preacher might modify both his curious assertion about 
the effect of Spengler’s work and his assent to what he says is 
Spengler’s verdict on history if he will read Spengler carefully 
through once again. Spengler is writing for those who have 
passed beyond the sophomoric mind. For such as these it 
will take more than a Spengler to “‘put hope out of fashion.” 
Have we not already dwelt with Schopenhauer? Then, too, 
if Spengler did say that disaster to civilization is the verdict 
of history, he says this only that we might come to avert this 
for the future. Here then, is a morsel, if not a message, of 
hope, even in Spengler. I am myself inclined to believe that 
there is none in Spenglerism. To get the worth of a man’s 
work it is sometimes necessary that, while we hitch up with 
him in his intentions, we also take care not to be carried to 
his conclusions. In the realm of thinking drive your own car. 
Make your own equations. If Spengler equates wisdom with 
despair it can at least be said that he tried to work the prob- 
lem out. There are others, having a name for faith, who 
have not even tried to beat their spiritual mathematics out, 
if one might be pardoned for paraphrasing Tennyson some- 
what. Spengler’s worth to a reader is realized if he incites 
that reader to get busy on this task of spiritual mathematics. 
Reading Spengler evidently stirred Krumbine, for instance, to 
work out the wisdom equation to his own satisfaction. 

This is also my point. I would phrase it this way, namely, 
that it is the part of intelligence to know how to discount 
Spenglerism without dismissing Spengler. I recall the rather 
pontifical way in which this was done a few years ago now by 
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S. Parkes Cadman. In one paragraph he summed up (so it 
seemed) all the worst of Spenglerism. We were told that 
we had heard this sort of thing before. These systems had had 
their day and then had ceased to be. ‘‘So much then for Spen- 
glerism.” But for some of us the baby did not go out with 
the bath water. Spenglerism might be curtly dismissed, but 
not so Spengler. Here was a massive man even if a mis- 
taken one. The chance to company with such a man does not 
come every day. Sometimes I feel as if I would sooner be 
mistaken with Spengler than right with—well, let us say, 
Bruce Barton. Happily it is not necessary to impale ourselves 
on the horns of this dilemma. We can take Bruce Barton for 
what he is worth; also, Oswald Spengler. And, for the pres- 
ent, we are at the door of Spengler. 

To use analogy, Spengler, for me, is grape-fruit. I can 
remain untouched by his pessimism, but not to the forsaking 
of his procedures. Relating myself to Spengler so, he does 
not enervate me, he energizes me. I can admire the grace of 
a dog swimming in water, but when he comes to the bank to 
shake himself I can make him keep his distance. But I said 
Spengler was, metaphorically speaking, grape-fruit. In him 
there is juice, even if there be also pulp. And, to get the 
best out of grape-fruit is something of an art, is it not? 


To many, Spengler is not only tough, he is terrible. But, 
remembering my title, let us evaluate him for his insights 
rather than for his -ism; for what he attempts, if not for what 
he achieves. If, for him history is layered dust, whose pa- 
limpsestic hieroglyphics spell out pessimism, perhaps we might, 
in a way as colossal as his, search out for ourselves the mean- 
ing of it all to a better end. We need mightily in our day 
of jaundiced history a new faith in history. Brailsford tells 
us that Dr. Charles Beard ‘“‘set a new fashion in the writing 
of history.” That is well. He did not set it one day too 
soon. But it will take more than a Charles Beard to set a 
new faith in history. Perhaps Spengler has read history only 
to the deciphering of history in terms of fate. But it is not 
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necessary to stop there. For some of us, with his desire to 
build an understandable morphology of history, he has shown 
us the way to read beyond the localised, Ptolemaic method 
of our time. It is interesting and significant, however, that 
Beard is very critical of Spengler’s method of interpreting 
history. Yet even Beard goes on to say: ‘Spengler should 
be read by all who are trying to grope their way in the dusk— 
of evening or dawn.” 

And why? Beard has his own reply. I will give mine here. 
First, I would say, because, in a day when we are in danger 
of increasing our knowledge at the expense of our intelli- 
gence, due to the passion for specialization, Spengler dares 
to take all knowledge for his province as John Wesley took 
all the world for his parish. We have need to be saved from 
what I would call the new monkery of our day, that passion 
for facts along one particular line which leads men to power 
in civilization but seldom to a right perspective with regard 
to life. Whitehead, in Science and the Modern World has 
shown what this means to a democratised society. Everett 
Dean Martin, in his more popular work on The Meaning of 
a Liberal Education has sounded the same warning. And in 
Spengler I see how a man can arrive at this balanced knowl- 
edge which Whitehead says is the necessity of our times. 


There is another aspect to this matter of our lack of hori- 
zon in our outlook to-day. Vulgarity, like a flood, has come 
upon us. To be accounted an historian today in some circles 
it is enough that one be merely smart. Others have made a 
specialty of being suggestive. We have the school of histo- 
rians who write history according to inference and even in- 
sinuation. Such a recent work was one written, you may re- 
call, concerning Gladstone. Others have been content to 
write history to the last detail, thinking that if we knew “what 
porridge John Keats had for breakfast” we were learning 
something. It is not to be wondered at that some of us wish 
for a wider horizon than that of the breakfast table of a poet 
or the key-hole of a statesman’s room. Carlyle once said that 
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history was the biography of great men. In our day history 
has come to be too often, biography written by small men. 
History should be more than a mixture of porridge and por- 
nography. Spengler says it should be molded by us into a 
morphology. At least here is a task for men. 


For this task Spengler says that we require ‘“‘sympathy, 
observation, comparison, immediate and inward certainty, in- 
tellectual flair.” But Spengler is a pessimist, so some people 
say. He seems to me, however, to be also a perceiver. He 
at least seeks to deal with perspective. His eyes are not glued 
to a key-hole. Neither does he stay too long over the break- 
fast tables of Keats or Ceasar. Yet he knows what goes on 
behind key-locked doors and in serving kitchens. One cannot 
read a page of Spengler’s without being impressed by this 
suggestiveness of encyclopedic knowledge. If Spengler does 
nothing more than emancipate us from our provincialised 
way of reading history he will have done much. A few years 
ago, soon after the publication of Spengler’s first volume, I 
sat in a class-room listening to a professor who was very 
insistent that no fact could be understood in history except in 
the light of every other fact. I thought to myself that he 
must know Spengler. After the lecture I asked him concern- 
ing Spengler, but he had not even heard about him. Profes- 
sors, like preachers, evidently sometimes give advice ahead of 
their practices. 

I would say a word or two concerning Spengler’s apt way 
of summarizing a period or a philosophy in a sentence. A 
generalization is a sign-board pointing to the truth rather than 
the substance of it. Remembering this one can get much from 
sentences like this: ‘All Classical building begins from the 
outside, all Western from the inside.” Or again: ‘The paint- 
ing of Raphael and Titian are two entirely distinct arts.” Or 
this: “Leonardo begins with the inside, the spiritual space 
within us.” Shakespeare he defines as ‘the Dramatist of the 
Incidental,” while of Goethe and Kant he says that the one 
contemplates the pure physiognomy of the world through 
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“the soul of an eternal child,’ while the other brings to it 
“the reason of an eternal greybeard.” 

One could multiply easily sentences full of suggestion like 
these. But I recommend the reading of the books themselves. 
It seems no matter whether it be mathematics or music, art 
or architecture, economics or esthetics, Spengler has things 
worth while to say. He is no dealer in old saws. He turns 
our platitudes inside out and makes of them a paradox. Some- 
times irritating, often interesting, usually informing. This is 
the worth, not the worst, of Spengler. 

Spengler earns my appreciation. Spenglerism, my dissent. 
Unlike Keyserling, he is no mendicant for followers. He 
gives us his say concerning the mighty sum of things, also his 
solution. I have not found it compulsory for me to accept 
the latter while listening to the former. Spengler is worth 
reading to the uttermost. In a day when history is regarded 
as a fop and toy, without going further, he comes among us 
asking that we cease playing with the bricks and get to the 
building of a temple, the temple which he calls “the morphol- 
ogy of history.’’ It is a task worth while. In years to come 
it may be found true that Basil Mathews was right when he 
asserted recently that, “The Decline of the West may well, 
fifty years hence, be regarded as the greatest intellectual event 
in the decade following the War.” 


PE ARs 
BY JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


Life and a song of sun and rain 
And youth a strong-limbed boy 
Who has not felt grief’s pain,— 
Who only knows the tears of joy! 


Age and dead leaves and darkening skies, 
Time leading down the years, 

Life, grown serene and wise, 

Because it knows the joy of tears! 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PRAYER 
BY J. R. GEIGER 

One of the most vivid and persistent impressions accom- 
panying petitional forms of prayer is that there exists, while 
one is thus engaged in praying, an intimate personal rapport, 
between the devotee and God as a result of which the former 
sometimes experiences a degree of deliverance and reinforce- 
ment for which no conceivable potentiality within his own sub- 
conscious resources is felt to be adequate. More specifically, 
the feeling one has is that, so far from merely appropriating, 
through the mechanisms of conscious and subconscious experi- 
ence, values from a common cosmic store-house or dispensary, 
one has access through prayer to a Heavenly Father, who 
responds to one as to a well-beloved child. Conceived in terms 
of autosuggestion, prayer might be said to be analogous to 
the operation of the radio. Just what stations one can get 
with his radio, and whether when one gets them the “recep- 
tion’’ is loud or faint, and clear or full of static; the kind of 
program one cares for and the time of day one prefers them— 
all of this, to be sure, depends mostly upon one’s self and 
upon one’s receiving equipment. 

But after all, there is nothing very private or personal about 
it. What one gets in spite of the eccentricities of one’s own 
set and the peculiarities of one’s own tastes, one gets because 
it has been broadcast to the public, or “put on the air,’”’ as we 
say, so that whoever cares to tune in may do so. And so in 
prayer, if prayer be only autosuggestion, what one gets in 
answer to one’s prayer is conditioned, to be sure, by subjective 
factors; comes to one, indeed, by way of one’s own subcon- 
scious mechanisms. Ultimately, however, it can only be a 
matter of “tuning in,” “‘picking up’? and appropriating what 
was not specifically meant for one at all, but broadcast, so to 
speak, to the cosmic public. But now, what if our radio devo- 
tee, in addition to the mechanism he has for receiving what- 
ever has been “‘put on the air,” also has a private wire to the 
broadcaster, or possesses a radio set so constructed as to pro- 
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vide exclusive reception for transmissions of a given wave 
length, so that the broadcaster can communicate things to him 
which are not meant for and cannot be appropriated by any- 
one else? In that case, there would be something analogous 
to what is said to be enjoyed by one who is conscious of direct 
personal answers to prayer. 

Now there are two questions concerning this aspect of the 
prayer experience which naturally suggest themselves to one 
whose philosophy of religion aims at being both scientifically 
intelligible and empirically true. The first of these is: Can 
this aspect of prayer experience be validated, that is, be made 
intelligible by any conception or conceptions available to 
acceptable psychological theory? 

One thinks in this connection, of course, of William James’ 
hypothesis of the “subliminal” self. If it were an empirically 
established fact, as James says that it is, that each of us is 
continuous at the subconscious level of his being with a larger 
self, considered as a sort of psychic sea or reservoir of sub- 
conscious energy from which “saving influences” flow into 
one’s private personal consciousness from time to time, there 
would be no difficulty in understanding how one who prays 
might enjoy direct personal rapport with God, and how the 
power made available by such an experience might be in excess 
of any conceivable potentiality within the self. 

In that event, to employ such a concept to explain prayer 
would not seem to be a case of mixing metaphysics with psy- 
chology, as one writer has suggested.* Certainly, for James, 
the notion of the “subliminal” self was primarily a psycho- 
logical, and not a theological or metaphysical category. To 
be sure, it had in James’ thinking a theological counterpart, 
namely, a limited external God as opposed to the infinite 
immanent God of Absolutism. But James’ position with ref- 
erence to the ‘‘subliminal” self seems to have been precisely 
that in this conception we have the notion of an empirical 
reality which is susceptible of the same kind of verification as 


1Wright: 4 Student’s Philosophy of Religion, 281. 
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the other conceptions recognized and dealt with by psychol- 
ogy. The significance of this fact for James was that we need 
not depend upon the speculations of a transcendental philos- 
ophy to validate the claims of the religious consciousness, but 
that on the contrary, within experience itself, as studied and 
described by psychology, there is a verifiable reality adequate 
to explain and hence to validate these claims. In other words, 
it would seem that for James, the ‘‘Subliminal” self (his psy- 
chological explanation of the possibility of religious experi- 
ence) is to the ‘‘subconscious” (relied upon by contemporary 
psychology as an explanation) as a limited external God 
(James’ philosophical concept) is to the infinite immanent 
God of Absolutism (the philosophical conception considered 
by him to be both dubious and inadequate) .” 

As a matter of fact, however, this hypothesis of the ‘‘sub- 
liminal” self has not, on the whole, proved acceptable to 
psychology. On the contrary, the tendency has been to aban- 
don it. The back bone of present-day psychology is the 
stimulus-response hypothesis. This hypothesis, as employed 
by a majority of psychologists, would seem to imply, first, 
that every experience on the part of an individual is a response 
to some stimulus; second, that all stimuli are ultimately periph- 
eral; third, that peripheral stimuli consist of the various 
forms of energy within the physical environment which are 
capable of exciting and actually do excite one or more of the 
sense organs; and fourth, that the total dynamic equipment of 
the individual (that is, habits, acquired tendencies, ideals and 
the like), together with all his efforts and achievements, are 
a function of these forms of energy as reacted to by him. 


It is obvious that a psychology employing such categories 
can give no intelligible account of how the individual through 
prayer can come into functional contact with God as conceived 
by the religious consciousness, and thus gain a degree of deliy- 
erance and reinforcement transcending his own subjective 
potentialities. Whatever intimate personal rapport exists 


2William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 437-455, 507-519, 523-527. 
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between the individual and God by means of prayer must, so 
far as psychology is concerned, be thought of as involving 
some sort of interstimulation and response between the mind 
of the individual and God. But so long’as we think in terms 
of orthodox psychology, how could this be? It is true that 
we know very little about the ultimate nature of physical 
energy whose several forms comprise the only stimuli within 
man’s environment to which he is said by psychology to be 
capable of reacting. But nothing that we do know about it 
enables us to understand how it could serve as a medium of 
direct personal communication between God and man. 


But what, we may ask (and this is the second question with 
which our discussion is concerned), do these negations of psy- 
chology signify? In answer to this question, two extreme and 
mutually opposed points of view may be urged. According 
to one of these views, it signifies everything that prayer is not 
wholly explicable in terms of scientific psychology; but accord- 
ing to the other view, it signifies nothing. The first of these 
answers would come from naturalism, and the other would 
come from what we may call ‘“‘supernaturalism.”” According 
to naturalism, if any religious phenomenon cannot be vouched 
for by means of scientific explanation, so much the worse for 
the moral and spiritual interests at stake; if any of the claims 
of the religious consciousness with respect to prayer cannot be 
validated by the categories of psychology, this merely shows 
that the religious consciousness is to that extent illusory. 
According to supernaturalism, on the other hand, inasmuch as 
religion, by its very nature, is concerned with realities which 
transcend natural laws, psychology, no more than the other 
sciences, is wholly competent to explain our experiences in con- 
nection with it; and the inability of psychology to make the 
prayer experience wholly intelligible is just what one should 
expect. 

Now the positions thus described may appear on the surface 
to be easy methods of solving our problem. But the very ease 
with which they appear to effect their respective solutions 
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give one cause to hesitate before availing oneself of either. 
It may be that the simplicity of which both of them can boast 
is due, not so much to any real merit they possess, as to the 
dogmatism with which both of them approach their problem. 
For, as a matter of fact, to assume either that the present 
categories of science prescribe the metes and the bounds of 
reality; or that reality is such that at certain of its levels or 
in certain of its dimensions it will never be completely known 
through science, would seem to be essentially dogmatic. A 
more critical approach would be repaid, perhaps, if it should 
seek a starting point independently of the controversy between 
naturalism and supernaturalism. That is to say, without 
begging the question as to whether reality is entirely natural 
or supernatural, or partly both, and then deducing the conse- 
quences which would necessarily follow with respect to religion 
and to psychology from the premises thus assumed, one might 
well take as his point of departure certain considerations 
arrived at inductively. In the light of the considerations thus 
arrived at, we should doubtless find ourselves in a more favor- 
able position for surveying the seeming impasse to which the 
positive assertions of the religious consciousness and the nega- 
tive deliverance of psychology with respect to prayer have 
led us, and for suggesting a possible means of escape. The 
rather ambitious program thus indicated cannot be adequately 
carried out, however, within the limits of this paper. Only a 
few of the points which would need to be made if such a 
program were carried out successfully can be set forth in sum- 
mary fashion and in outline form. 

(1) The task of the philosophy of religion is to interpret 
religious phenomena from a two-fold point of view, namely, 
in terms of what they themselves are experienced as being, 
and in terms of those other ranges of experience the nature of 
which is most clearly understood. 

(2) As experienced by the religious devotee, the nature of 
prayer is such as to create the presumption that the claims of 
the religious consciousness with respect to this phenomenon, 
as described in this paper, are true. 
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(3) These claims of the religious consciousness with 
respect to prayer could be true and yet not be known to be 
such by psychology. For psychology, committed as it is to 
the stimulus-response hypothesis, as described above, would be 
in the same position with respect to the individual’s alleged 
direct experience of God’s presence and power as that of a 
fisherman equipped with only one net. The fisherman, to be 
sure, could make confident predictions as to how small the fish 
he was going to catch would be. But this would be possible 
only because the size of the fish would be determined in 
advance by the size of the interstices of his net. And the 
fisherman would never be so rash as to make this fact or the 
results determined by it a basis for denying that fish, smaller 
than those he had caught or could catch, inhabit the depths of 
the sea. This would especially be the case if there were others 
who claimed to have seen or otherwise encountered such fish 
as those whose existence is in question. The psychologist, fish- 
ing for facts, can predict in advance that his facts must con- 
form to the concepts he employs. But how could he argue 
from this that no facts except such as do conform to the con- 
cepts composing his “‘net”’ exist? As a matter of fact, this is, 
of course, precisely what no enlightened psychologist will do. 
On the contrary, he will always be open to the possibility of 
the negative instance which will force him to revise his con- 
cepts and reconstruct his ‘‘net.”’ 


(4) It is possible that psychology will some day find it nec- 
essary to expand its stimulus-response hypothesis so as to be 
able to explain the possibility of direct communication between 
God and the religious consciousness. 

(5) This possibility is favored by the circumstance that 
psychology is a backward science as compared, for example, 
with physics, chemistry and mathematics. 

(6) The notion of a direct, non-sensuous form of communi- 
cation between human minds is coming to be considered as a 
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useful hypothesis by an appreciable number of reputable psy- 
chologists and other scientific thinkers of high standing. 


(7) If this hypothesis, commonly known as “telepathy,” or 
some other hypothesis more nearly in keeping with James’ 
notion of the “subliminal” self, should, by reason of its use- 
fulness, prove to be a necessary concept for psychology, the 
expansion of the present stimulus-response hypothesis referred 
to above would be an accomplished fact. 


(8) With such a valid concept at hand, psychology would 
be in a position to do what it is now unable to do, namely, to 
make scientifically intelligible not only the possibility of direct 
personal communication between God and man (granting, of 
course, that a personal God exists), but also the possibility of 
answers to prayers which cannot be accounted for in terms of 
the subconscious and autosuggestion. 


(9) In the meantime the way is open for the religious con- 
sciousness to make the validity of these, its crucial claims, an 
object of faith. 


(10) The philosophy of religion may cite as considerations 
tending to demonstrate the reasonableness of such a faith, 
(a) the results reached by a critique of science such as has 
been suggested above; (b) the fact that this faith makes the 
religious consciousness intelligible to itself; (c) the fact that 
this faith can be shown to meet the pragmatic test, and (d) 
the fact that it can be shown to be consistent with other moral 
and spiritual appreciations and insights whose scientific valid- 
ity has been vouched for. 


William McDougall, The Group Mind, 41-42. Streeter and others, 


Immortality. See also the Symposium, and The Case For and Against Psychical 
Belief. Clark University Press. 


A NIGHT IN AN INSANE ASYLUM 
BY OLGA KOKSHAROVA 

It is night. The sky is dark, dark blue. The golden stars 
twinkle as if beckoning to one. The big Siberian forests, cov- 
ered with a deep snow, silently sleep. Looking through the 
iron bars of the window, I try to analyze all that has hap- 
pened during the last week; however, only this is clear to me: 
it is I, myself, who stand behind the iron bars of this window 
in the insane asylum. 

Last autumn, with our professor of psychology, we often 
visited this place. We, a group of twenty-five students, would 
usually leave the town early in the morning and walk for ten 
miles through the forest in which the asylum was located. In 
the evening we returned to town. Oh, how I loved those 
trips back home, when, after long hours of lecture with dem- 
onstration of patients, I could see again the open sky above 
me—smell again the odor of the wild flowers—hear again 
the hammering of the woodpecker. It was so delightful to 
know that there were no doors which were locked behind me, 
nor windows with iron bars. It was so delightful to feel again 
the life of the forest, to watch the birds that go to bed, to 
hear the swaying of the trees. Only sometimes my heart 
ached for those who were left behind. 

This was last autumn, only a few months ago, and now it 
is I who stand behind the iron bars of this window. The 
doctor says that I am sick and tired, he brought me here “to 
rest,’ but who is sick among us I really do not know. My 
thoughts are clear, much clearer than ever before. Calmly, 
giving the significance to all the little details, I can analyze my 
experience in the last year —the Hunger year in Russia. Even 
now in the darkness of the night, as a fountain rising before 
my eyes, comes the picture of the past. 

A large room with broken and frosted windows is half- 
illuminated with a dim, little electric light. The iron stove in 
the middle of the room is supposed to keep it warm. It is a 
junction of Irkutsk. On the floor are dirt and dust; tired and 
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sick people are lying down. They came here from different 
towns and villages, running away from “Hunger.” The ma- 
jority of them do not know where they are going — some place 
far from their native home. All that they left there was the 
cemetery. Hungry, tired, and sick, all these people are wait- 
ing for the next train in dirt and dust. However, the train 
does not come. There is entire disorder in the railroad com- 
pany caused by the war and the revolution. Now, the train 
in Siberia runs only once a week. On account of deep snow 
and cold there was no train during the past week; maybe there 
will be none during the next week. 

I am walking back and forth along this large, dirty room, 
among the sleeping people. The cold is terrible. My feet 
and my hands are almost frozen. My head is heavy. My 
thoughts are not quite clear. I am tired, terribly tired, from 
hunger, from cold and from this dreadful scene that is before 
me. The night seems to me extremely long; it seems to me 
the train will never come. 

Some are crying; some are moaning in their slumbers. 
Here a boy stands trying to wake his mother. Between sobs, 
he says that he is cold and hungry; he prays for a little piece 
of bread. She does not answer him. Silently, she lies without 
a movement. ‘The watchman passing by discovers that she is 
dead. He calls another man to take her body away. There 
is no emotion in the room. The people are quiet. Every 
day somebody is dying in the same situation. An old man 
now occupies the vacant place as one more comfortable than 
his own, and the child running after the watchman asks with 
a trembling voice to be given back his mama. 

Oh, how clearly I can see in the darkness of the night the 
little starving face of that child with an expression of terror 
in his blue eyes, how distinctly I can hear his trembling voice 
that asks for mama. 

The golden stars twinkle. Like a Sleeping Beauty silently 
sleeps the pine forest in its white dress. Another picture of 
the past arises before my eyes—another station and a group 
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of soldiers in front of it. They are beating the station master 
— beating him with sticks and stones. The blood is running 
from his nose and ears; one of his eyes is hanging out. His 
whole form does not look any longer like a human being, it 
is a mass of flesh and blood. The soldiers keep on beating 
him hard with sticks and stones. There is no particular 
reason for them to beat this man except that he is the station 
master, and on account of disorder in the railroad company 
the train did not come on time. They beat him because they 
are drunk with the sight of blood which they have seen for 
many years inthe war. At present they are not human beings, 
they are merely a crowd of wild animals and do not realize 
what they are doing. 

Suddenly life lost its beauty for me; the flowers their odor. 
In every head of the red poppy I saw the blood of the war 
and revolution. In every bird song I heard the tragedy of 
life. Consequently the simple conclusion came that it does 
not pay to live. The doctor says that I am sick and tired; he 
brought me here “‘to rest.”’ 

The stars begin to fade away. On the horizon appears a 
red line. It slowly becomes broader and broader. Then, as 
if smiling, as if laughing, the sun rolls out. Its slanting rays 
paint a pink shade on the white snow and the sleeping forest. 

The patients in the ward begin to wake up. Some one 
starts to fight his hallucination. An old, gray woman, Grand- 
mother Shustova, sitting on her pillow, imagines that she is 
riding in a sleigh. A young girl about nineteen runs back 
and forth along the hall imitating a bird. A Jewess is also 
visible, violently singing and dancing. During the war she 
lost her husband; during the-revolution her house was burned, 
her children were killed. She said that she lost the happiness 
of life and in order to have it back, she dances and sings the 
whole day long and even all night. 

I am looking through the window. The sky is clear; the 
sun is bright and I believe it is the brilliance of the white 
snow that brings the tears to my eyes. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Two Personalistic Views of God 


Personalism in France finds thoughtful expression in an article by 
Monsieur J. Bois, “4 propos de l'idée de Dieu et de rationalisme,” which 
appears in the current (July-September, 1930) issue of the Révue de 
Metaphysique et de Morale. A second current statement of belief in a 
personal God comes from Professor C. C. J. Webb, writing on “God and 
Man” in the Journal of Philosophical Studies for October, who tells us 
that religion must not give up the notion of divine personality. 

In considering the viewpoint of M. Bois, we may note one or two of 
the points that he makes for personalism. ‘To conceive of human minds 
as detached from an impersonal background has three faults suggested by 
the author. For one thing, individuals tend to be regarded as accidents 
of the substantial reality; for another, the existing distinction between 
persons is in danger of being regarded merely as a product of material- 
istic imagination; and finally, the outcome of a backlying impersonal 
reality would seem to be solipsism or a “radical and ruinous monism.” 

Christian thought, says this French writer, has oscillated between a 
““God-Person” and a “‘God-Substance.”’ As a monotheistic religion, with 
emphasis on the absolute value of individuals, Christianity has generally 
opposed pantheism, but the personalistic implications have sometimes 
been overlooked in favor of an “ineffable”? undetermined substance that 
is really nothing at all. 

The issue regarding God, according to M. Bois, is not that between 
the God of the philosophers and that of the believers (“‘since philosophers 
and believers are much more at one than they like to think’), but “be- 
tween the impersonal God and the personal God” (376). And only the 
latter can legitimately and satisfactorily fill the various needs looking to 
the divine nature: 

The strictly religious need—the need of a God similar to man and 
endowed with feelings, emotions and will; the more definitely 
philosophical need of a principle of unity and of an ultimate ex- 
planation of the universe; the moral need, finally, or the need of 
finding in some eternal reality the perfect incarnation of our high- 
est aspirations. And in fact these three needs are nothing but the 
indissolubly spiritual, intellectual, and moral need of giving a 
meaning to life. 

From the article by Professor Webb: 

_ While religion cannot be content with ascribing personality to 
its object in a sense which would set the worshipper and his God 
side by side after the fashion of two finite persons, and make their 
personalities mutually exclusive; yet still less can it be content to 
ascribe to God a less completely concrete individuality than to his 
Penne a pee no sense of personality in which the word 
connotes the kind of ac i i ; 

aware in ourselves Se Ahi ieee bars Te oe 
worshipper and denied to God 'S: aecribed teats 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Bayberry 


I wandered today for the last time before the winter snows along my 
old summer trail. The yellowed leaves have fallen and now in russet 
softness are composing themselves for their last sleep. The wild grape 
hangs his sickly and decimated clusters from the denuded wood and the 
little brook is beaded with the delicate fringes of ice crystals. A still- 
ness as of sleep has fallen on these one-time haunts of wild creatures and 
there is but the stirring of a trout in the water, the alarm of a grouse, or 
the splash of a muskrat to break the monotony of quiet. I stroll up the 
hillside past the pointed junipers and pause at the bayberry thicket to 
pluck some sprigs of its French blue to remind me of this autumn ex- 
cursion. Its fragrance recalls my boyhood in the New England trans- 
planted home in the ‘North-west Territory.” The domestic rites, cere- 
monies, traditions and “cures” had not changed for generations. With 
any symptom of cold an ancient snuff-box, voluminous and descended 
from my New England grandfathers, was hauled from the pantry shelf 
and I was compelled to sniff a courageous dose of powdered Bayberry 
bark. There was one surety about those New England medical tradi- 
tions, the remedy was certain to be as unpleasant and as dreadful as the 
disease. “Therein lay largely its efficacy. It was a discourager of easy 
complaints of illness. One had to be suffering indeed to be willing to 
undergo the treatment. I lift the sprig of blue and am inclined to say, 
“Bayberry, thou hast done me much harm!” But hardships are never 
hard in retrospect. My sprig of Bayberry becomes a sprig of memory 
as my thoughts revert to other days. The pungency of the bark is re- 
deemed by the waxy substance which the leaves supply for the Christmas 
candle, thing of beauty, fragrance and light. When the winter days of 
my life close in and the frosts rob it of all its greenness save those unfad- 
ing ones that abide like the juniper, may there still be something of 
fragrance and of light though it be as difficult to come by as the wax of 
the bayberry. 

And if at last life shall crown us with any marks of honor the bay- 
berry leaf shall be sufficient for this, since it is of the Laurel family, and 
was that with which the Greeks adorned their heroes saying: 

And it should have been of gold 
Had not Jove been so poor. 
After all if one is to enjoy the laurel should he not be willing to 


endure the snuff? ‘Rass 


The Abundant Life 


(The following essay by Miss Leigh, an undergraduate student at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, was written in a prize 
contest on the above subject sponsored by Burdette B. Brown among 


universities in Southern California. ) . 
The craving for more of life has been the fountain-head of all man’s 
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progress, for it has led him into religion, philosophy, and science for its 
satisfaction. In religion he has sought greater abundance of life through 
the perfecting of the inner life of the spirit; in science he has sought 
greater abundance of life through the understanding and control of the 
laws of the objective world of nature; and in philosophy, through the 
striving to know Reality. In religion the goal of perfection is the union 
of man with God; in science, the unification of our knowledge about the 
world we live in; and in philosophy, the unification and completion of 
all knowledge. But whatever approach man chooses, whether religion, 
philosophy, or science, his desire for wholeness is paramount. 

In the Greek version of the New Testament, “to save’’ is translated 
as “‘to heal” or “to make whole,” which seems to signify that salvation 
is wholesome, soundness, or completeness of life. In the problem of the 
realization of the abundant life, this longing for wholeness and complete- 
ness I believe to be the key to the solution. Before discussing complete- 
ness, however, it is first appropriate to see what the situation is that this 
key is intended to unlock — that is, to examine into the reasons for the 
social and personal incompleteness which prevent realization of abund- 
ant life. 

Whenever we, as social beings, have failed to live an abundant life, it 
is because we have been misled, in our efforts toward realizing our funda- 
mental desire for wholeness, by the fallacy of “unum necessarium,” or 
“one thing needful.’”” When we undertake to explain life, we at once 
name ourselves idealists, pragmatists, naturalists, etc., and henceforth 
save ourselves the trouble of creatively thinking by transferring that duty 
to the categories of the chosen system. 

Every generation has thus been in the habit of fitting the knowledge 
of previous generations into the Procrustean bed of its own peculiar cult 
or belief. Ages of religious controversy interpret all life’s problems in 
terms of religious doctrine; ages of science explain the world in terms of 
scientific analysis; and ages of philosophic speculation produce systems 
of Stoicism to satisfy the ideas of a society of sophistication and emotional 
restraint, and systems of Epicureanism to embody the tendencies of a 
society of self-indulgence. The problems of life however, are so complex 
in their own nature that they can not comfortably submit themselves to 
this kind of simple, one-way treatment. Though detailed systems of 
religion, science, and philosophy are indispensable, they are in themselves 
only the summing-up of interpretations from one perspective. 


There can be no one thing needful. No one hypothesis is sufficient to 
explain the variety of the universe. Neither the mentalist, nor the 
materialist, the idealist, nor the pragmatist has the sole solution to the 
problem of our many-leveled being. To over-value either spirit or 
matter, either thinking or doing, is to misunderstand the harmonious 
proportion between levels in Reality. To broaden our hypotheses and 
to seek perfection at all points — to seek wholeness and completeness — 
that is to live abundantly. 

As the failure to live an abundant life as a social being is due to our 
tendency to choose one doctrine or dogma as the sufficient guide to our 
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whole life and to interpret the abundance of the universe in terms of 
that narrow hypothesis, so the failure to live an abundant life as a private 
being is due to our tendency to allow full sway to one portion of our 
character and to deprive the rest of adequate development. Being too 
easily satisfied with our rudimentary attempts to conquer the most ob- 
vious faults of our character, we rest in moral self-satisfaction and 
neglect to seek that inner peace which comes only when we near spiritual 
perfection. But our inner life is just as complex as our social life, and 
its fullness depends no less on broader perspectives. 

The first step toward more complete individual life is the resolution 
of the inner conflict of character, or the unification of self on higher 
spiritual levels by the sublimation of the natural instinctive self to the 
needs of the rational ideal self. 

The enchanced emotional power of the natural instinctive self, if 
appearing in a sublimated form, is a mighty energy available to the needs 
of the inner life, for the instinctive emotion allows the man to act as a 
whole, gives him vigor and action, and makes it possible for him to per- 
form hard acts. Great heroes of the spiritual life exemplify this driving 
power. ‘They seldom think out their position or husband their powers; 

they act because they are impelled. But the instinctive powers of the 
natural self may also be a hindrance to fuller inner life if they appear 
as a fall-back to past levels of conduct or a retrogression from the point 
of our achievement with corresponding failure to live up to the light we 
possess. [hey then resist the forward pull toward life’s spiritualization, 
defeat the spirit of the future, and so belong to the body of death, or sin. 


If, then, the instinctive self may either energize or thwart the efforts 
of the rational self, it is the duty of the rational self to control impulse 
by such reason as we possess. By submitting the instinctive self to the 
right reason and government of the ideal self, we give our reason the 
authority to re-educate and re-direct our natural powers and tendencies 
and to dedicate them to new purposes on higher levels. 

This sublimation of the natural self by the rational self does not mean, 
however, that intellect is to be the final end of self-government. Intellect 
is merely the means of gaining a larger conception of human nature in 
order to discover the number of other points at which our nature must 
come to its best besides the points which we think of and know at once. 
The final goal of self-unification is the resolution of the conflict between 
instinct and intellect, until both, by co-operation, are raised to higher 
levels of spiritual life, and the individual expresses the utmost of the 
light he possesses. 

There is no real divorce of instinct and intellect. The self’s re- 
adjustment to reality is in the uniting of these two. The final salvation 
results from resolving the inner conflict and harmonizing all instincts 
with the approval of reason. The spiritual life is seen in its full worth 
only when the whole man is subdued to it and one object satisfies the 
utmost desires of both heart and mind. 

Spiritual wealth, like material wealth, “is begotten of moving things 
about intelligently.” How abundantly a man lives is determined by how 
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effectively he moves about his spiritual forces, and by how readily he 
adapts his native powers to the task of raising himself to higher spiritual 
levels. Life is the power to choose what one wants and to avoid what 
one does not need. The test of the abundant life is whether it satisfies 
our inner longing for wholeness and completeness of things; whether it 
enables us to focus more clearly on the future the light we have gained 
in the past; whether it leads us toward the inner peace of spiritual 
perfection. MarcGariE LEIGH. 


Philosophical Association at Berkeley 


With Professor George H. Mead of the University of Chicago as 
chief speaker, three divisions of the American Philosophical Association 
will meet at the University of California, Berkeley, on December 29, 30, 
and 31. Professor Mead’s lectures will be the third series on the Carus 
Foundation. The presidential addresses will be given at the meeting, 
and there will be some sessions for reading and discussing papers pre- 
sented by members of the association. Inquiries regarding the meeting, 
and reservations for staying at the Rockefeller International House, may 
be addressed to Professor W. R. Dennes, Department of Philosophy, 
University of California, Berkeley. Single rooms at the International 
House are $1.50 per day. 


Irene Leache Memorial 


The July issue of THE PERSONALIsT carried two contributions that 
were prize winners under the Irene Leache Memorial of Norfolk, 
Virginia. One was the article by Julia Johnson Davis, “Jane Austen to 
the Modern Realists.”’ The second was Josephine Johnson’s verse, 
“Reflections.” Since the verse is the property of the Memorial by virtue 
of its taking a prize, THE PERSONALIST acknowledges indebtedness to 
this Virginia institution for use of the work by Miss Johnson. The 
Irene Leache Memorial was founded in 1901, and in the thirty years of 
its existence has promoted creative and critical talent through literary 
contests, lectures, exhibits of paintings, and similar activities. 


Practical Substitute for a World-language 


The slim latest number of the publications of the Society for Pure 
English — S.P.E. Tract XXIV — is the first to appear since the death 
of its founder, Robert Bridges. It deals with language in its essence, 
and is philosophic and suggestive to a degree. The recent appearance of 
a new ideal world-language, which its author, Professor Jespersen, calls 
Novial, gives it timeliness. There is a short introduction by Mrs. 
Daryush, daughter of Robert Bridges, embodying his views on the sub- 
ject of artificial languages like Volapiik and Esperanto. While such a 
common tongue might be of service to travelers for buying and selling 
and for mere commonplaces in discussion, it could never enter the realm 
of language proper. To furnish a grammar and a vocabulary is to go 
only halfway. There is a third and important element, idiom, which 
may be described as the whole body of linguistic habit or conversation 
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belonging to each tongue; the aesthetic expression of the spiritual and 
patriotic ideals of a nation. Patriots do not die for words; but they are 
willing to die for ideals embodied in terms that have grown up with the 
national tongue and cannot be adequately translated. To learn another 
language is to adjust our thinking to subtly different methods and 
canons, if we really wish to speak it idiomatically. 

In his interesting criticism of “Interlanguage,’ T. C. Macaulay 
thinks the solution of the problem is to be found in the acquisition of a 
foreign tongue, always beneficial to real culture. Let a living language 
be chosen and have it adopted by international agreement as a compul- 
sory second language in all the schools of Europe. While international 
jealousy might step in and make the adoption of German, French, or 
Italian impossible, what of Spanish? Its spelling is simple, its pro- 
nunciation easy ; nor is its grammar particularly difficult, when compared 
with other European tongues. And its chief advantage is that, as the 
civilized language of many nations in different continents, it possesses 
an already existing body of idiom capable of interpreting modern thought 
and ideals. James Marn Dixon. 


The Philosophy Forum 


As the current issue of THE PERSONALIST goes to press, the first 
eight lectures of the Philosophy Forum, conducted by the University of 
Southern California, have been concluded with outstanding success, and 
the prospect seems certain for large attendance at the illustrated lectures 
of Geraldine Carr on Civilization and Art. Mrs. Carr will lecture on 
December 2 and 9 and January 6 and 13. 

D. Willard Lyon, visiting professor in the School of Philosophy, was 
the first Forum speaker, discussing “Significant Movements in Modern 
Chinese Thought,” in a series of four lectures. Professor R. F. Alfred 
Hoernlé gave four addresses on “Idealism and Present-Day Thought.” 
The sessions of the Forum have frequently taxed the capacity of their 
meeting place, the Borden Parker Bowne room in the Mudd Memorial 
Hall of Philosophy. Admission to the meetings is free, but by ticket, 
which may be obtained from the School of Philosophy of the University 
of Southern California. Topics of all lectures from December to May 
are given on the inside back cover of this issue of THE PERSONALIST. 


Book by Dr. Hahn 


Dr. C. C. Hahn, the first student to receive the Ph.D. degree in 
philosophy at the University of Southern California, is the author of an 
Introduction to the New Psychology. The volume is published in the 
Korean language at Seoul, Korea, where Dr. Hahn is on the faculty of 
the Union Methodist Theological Seminary. 


Along the Bookshelf 


American Philosophy 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY: Personal 
Statements by a Group of Philosophers, edited by GerorcE P. 
Apams and WiLu1aM P. Montacue. Volume I, pp. 450; Volume 
II, pp. 447. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1930. $12.00. 


The two volumes of Contemporary American Philosophy in Professor 
Muirhead’s “Library of Philosophy” are uniform with the two volumes 
of British Contemporary Philosophy and the whole scheme was suggested 
by Dr. Raymond Schmidt’s Deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen. The American volumes contain thirty-four personal 
statements. The selection appears to have caused the editors some em- 
barrassment, which was overcome, we understand, in the true democratic 
spirit of the American constitution, by a ballot. T'wo of the thirty-four 
are singled out for special distinction by removal from the alphabetical 
order and the inclusion of their picture. How this special distinction 
was attained we are not told, perhaps it was by the method the generals 
adopted after the battle of Salamis to decide who should receive the 
prize of valour. Each put his own claim first and Themistocles second, 
so the prize went to Themistocles although he had only one vote. The 
contributors to this book were each invited to give a philosophical auto- 
biography and to follow it with an account of their own distinctive 
credo. Some have done so but by no means all. Many have given simply 
an account of their career with their obligations to the teachers who have 
influenced them. In every case, however, we are given a document of 
surpassing interest, and the whole most certainly presents a fair picture 
of the philosophical thought of contemporary America. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the philosophers of Amer- 
ica is the eagerness with which they enlist under banners and attack their 
problems in the crusading spirit. American philosophy like American 
history begins with a revolution. Her philosophers are determined before 
all things to be tough-minded. ‘They will not tolerate flabby subjec- 
tivism and so they boldly announce their pragmatist or realist principles 
from a platform and proclaim their determination to make good. Prag- 
matism and new realism are the most conspicious examples of American 
philosophical loyalties, but the standards bear many other titles. 

There are naive realists and critical realists and one, Mr. Loewenberg, 
proclaims himself a problematical realist, while another, Mr. Lovejoy, 
is a temporalistic realist, and a third, Mr. McGilvary, is a tentative 
realist. There are also behaviourists, radical empiricists, personalists, 
dualists, pluralists, and no sceptics. One, Mr. Montague, is an animistic 
materialist and another, the distinguished Mary Whiton Calkins who, 
sad to say, has passed from us since the book was published, describes 
herself as an absolutistic personalist. The sine gua non of an American 
philosopher is an enthusiasm. It could not be otherwise for all are pro- 
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fessors and educators. America comes nearest to Germany in the old 
world in her recognition and support of philosophy as an academic pro- 
fession and in this respect is in marked contrast to Great Britain and to 
the Latin countries, France and Italy, where the most noted philos- 
ophers are politicians or men of letters or interested in research, and 
only exceptionally teachers. 

To pass in review each of the thirty-four contributions would clearly 
be impossible and if we single out three for their particular interest it is 
only in order to emphasize the general interest of all. Mr. Hartley Burr 
Alexander gives no autobiography but presents his view of philosophy as 
a great art in a clear, thoughtful and particularly beautiful essay. He has 
no interest in philosophy as a dry classification of mental and moral 
sciences, to him it is the continuous historical development of a drama 
with all the glow of romance. Mr. John Elof Boodin equally carries us 
away with his enthusiasm. Philosophy for him is Cosmology and it 
unfolds itself as the Platonic vision of a world of intelligible forms of 
surpassing beauty, patterns, to use his own phrase. Even more fascinat- 
ing than his philosophical essay is the autobiographical notice which 
precedes it. America is justly proud of citizens who, beginning their 
life in the log cabin have risen to fill the highest positions in the state; 
may she not be proud of one who came to her as an emigrant from a 
Swedish farm and found in the new world not material wealth but 
entrance into a spiritual heritage? Of a quite different order but also 
of enthralling and even romantic interest is Mr. William Pepperell 
Montague’s contribution. It is the most arresting thing of the book. 
His autobiography is an essential part of his philosophical theory for his 
solution of the great problem is not a logical concatenation but, to use 
his own words, an intuition. Mr. Montague’s pupils, readers, colleagues 
and personal friends are well-acquainted with his deep seriousness and 
the earnestness of his conviction of insight into the nature of the mind- 
body relation, but it is doubtful whether in any of his writings he has 
expressed it with more beauty and force than here. 

Some curious reflections arise from a perusal of the whole book. One 
is the quite distinctive character which attaches to the American develop- 
ment, constituting it a movement of its own apart from, although with- 
in, the great stream of Western civilization whence it draws life and 
inspiration. Another is the fact that one and all the contributors with 
hardly an exception attribute the origin of their interest, their point of 
departure and the direction of their research, to work done in the 
seminar. In fact the whole of contemporary American philosophy seems 
to have arisen in the classrooms of Josiah Royce and William James. 
No one seems to have gone direct to the sources, to have stumbled in 
his own meditative wanderings on the fields of asphodel, to have dis- 
covered and drunk from the pure Heliconian springs. How different 
these initiations read from Montaigne’s A pologie of Raymond Sebond, 
from Pascal’s Pensées, from Spinoza’s Emendatio or even from Kant s 
Prolegomena. The contemporary American philosopher is chiefly inter- 
ested in the question why and how he came to choose philosophy as a 
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career. The book would have been raised in value if the contributors 
could have forgotten their debt to their teachers in the delight of philos- 
ophy itself. ; 

The same impression is conveyed, unconsciously perhaps, certainly un- 
intentionally, in one of the most interesting contributions of the volumes, 
that of Mr. Wilbur M. Urban. He represents himself as continually 
embarrassed and oppressed with the limitations and narrowness of the 
whole philosophical outlook as represented in the work of his colleagues. 
One sentence in his essay we will quote, for it indicates exactly what is 
wrong with American philosophy. “I hold,” he says, “that there can be 
no existence without value and no value without existence.” Is not this, 
we ask, the tragedy or, if you will, the comedy of the new realism? It 
is the quest of an existence without value. 

Will someone, perhaps, someday write the epic of the American 
Exodus,—the delivery from Egyptian bondage; the setting out for the 
promised land; the turning aside of a stiff-necked generation into the 
blind-alley paths of pragmatism and realism; the forty years wandering 
in the wilderness? H. WILpon Carr. 


The Knowledge of Minds and the Task of Mind 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS, A Study in Mental 
Nature, Existence and Intercourse, by W. Wytte SPENCER. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 1930. Pp. 145. $2.00. 


CREATIVE UNDERSTANDING, by Count HERMANN KeEysEr- 
LING. Harper and Brothers, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 500. $5.00. 


The problem of how each of us knows that there are other minds than 
his own, is one which, for all its obvious importance, has never yet, as 
Professor Spencer justly points out, been made the topic of a self-con- 
tained enquiry. He is to be congratulated on his attempt to fill the gap. 
As one who has himself written on the problem (see my Studies in Con- 
temporary Metaphysics, ch. VII1), I am glad to bear witness that the 
author has succeeded in shedding a good deal of new light on the sub- 
ject, both critically and constructively. After an interesting analysis, 
in chapter one, of the “‘solipsistic mood,” we are given, in chapter two, a 
survey of Mental Characteristics as we discover them in ourselves 
mainly by introspection. Some of these, like the association of mind and 
body, consciousness, mental process, etc., are familiar. Others, like 
attachment, detachment, coactivity, valuation, are, if not novel dis- 
coveries, at least newly introduced by the author into the discussion of 
this problem. Chapter three offers a careful critical analysis of the usual 
argument from analogy as it has been stated by J. S. Mill and others. 
The upshot is that, in its traditional formulations, the argument is faulty 
and that a thorough reconstruction is required. ‘This reconstruction is 
attempted in chapter four, which seeks to determine “specific criteria” of 
a “public” kind (i.e., accessible to more than one observer) for the occur- 
rence of some at least of the mental characteristics, previously analysed, 
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in connection with bodily behaviour other than one’s own. It is found 
that there are public criteria of (1) coactivity (especially in the form of 
using means to ends and of making judgments) and of valuation in 
respect of truth and beauty, and (2) of consciousness or awareness 
accompanying such coactivity and valuation. However, the force of these 
criteria only avails to invest the belief in the existence of minds other 
than one’s own with a very high degree of probability. Logically con- 
clusive proof is in this as in other empirical questions unattainable. 
The last chapter, however, entitled “Response,” carries the argument 
a step further. For, though professedly devoted, not to the “logical” 
question of proof, but to the “psychological” question of how we come 
to believe in the existence of other minds, it reaches the conclusion that, 
over and above direct knowledge which each of us can have only of his 
own mind, and inductive or analogical knowledge which yields only 
probable conclusions, we have a third type of knowledge, tentatively 
called “intuitive” (though to be distinguished from what Bergson so 
calls), which allows us to “become assured” of the existence of other 
minds. This third type is social in character, and, improving in detail a 
good deal on the use made by Royce and others of similar considerations, 
the author shows that in social experience we discover, not merely an 
order responsive to our will, but beings whose response is a sharing, 
appreciation, enrichment and enhancement of the inner life of each of us. 


Throughout his argument, the author appears to be thinking only of 
our knowledge of the existence of other human minds. It is to be hoped 
that on a future occasion he will consider the extension of his principles 
to the problem of our knowledge of animal minds. And a further gen- 
eralisation might well lead him into the field of the “animistic” beliefs 
of primitive peoples, on the one side, and the animism (if so it may be 
called) of civilized religion on the other. 


R. F. A. Hoernte. 


Keyserling’s Creative Understanding will repel some by the very 
seriousness with which he takes himself and the movement he intends 
inaugurating at the school in Darmstadt. Too much of the closing 
chapters are given to self-exploitation and one is impressed with the 
seriousness which he has attached to the laudations which follow the 
usual lectures before the women’s clubs (260). 

However, here is a great book and meaty with suggestion for him 
who comes to it with an understanding heart. It is really a survey of 
the tendencies, failures and problems of the present time with occasional 
fertile suggestions which flash out like jewels from the midst of a some- 
what involved and verbose setting. In the main his points are well-taken 
and show a profound reflection upon the present situation of European 
culture, marked by occasional hasty and shallow generalizations. Count 
von Keyserling seems determined to misunderstand America and the 
American spirit but this is doubtless due to lack of acquaintance with 


the general strata of our society. aie. 
For modern education he issues a challenging note which is that our 
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chief concern is to impart information rather than understanding and 
that out of this arises our educational failure. He might without mis- 
representing America have added that our flair for information is rather 
definitely settling itself down into a sole quest for useful information 
which may increase our worship of the goddess of getting-on-in-the- 
world. 

The remedies he offers both for society and the individual are per- 
sonalistic. He feels that Western civilization is breaking down because 
of loss of the sense of significance and this is a personal matter: 

Kant understood that the last possible premise of all objective 
cognition is the thinking subject itself. Indeed, in the relationship 
to this subject lies the basic significance of all objective cognition. 

Personality alone gives spiritual significance to what may be ever 
so good from the objective point of view. 

No creative impulse but that proceeding from personal initiative 
can change the course of nature. 

Thus he sees clearly that the regeneration of society is dependent upon 
bringing new understanding and initiative to individuals. Not only this 
but for the individual to realize himself, to become creative and useful 
to society, it is necessary for him to achieve the highest inner readjust- 
ment, to the world-ground, and to the world spirit. In the last analysis 
the only true self-expression is the spiritual and all true advance must 
take on a religious significance: 

Beyond man’s nature and also beyond man’s ideals there is at 
bottom an ultimate spiritual reality; and that only he who embodies 
this reality in the facts of his life is true to the inmost meaning of 
his will to expression in both art and life. 

The emphasis on the meaning of life is the reason for the greatness of 
religious eras, because: 

The man whose vital background is God is on a higher level than 
the man whose last resort is his empirical Ego; and this superiority 
unmistakably reveals itself in the greater vitality and importance 
of what he achieves. 


He quotes Confucius for the saying that an empire may continue to 
exist without an army or without sufficient food, but not without faith, 
and holds that in the solution of the world’s problems no deep faith can 
possibly be disappointed : 

Man need only picture a goal clearly to himself in order that the 
unconscious should of its own accord find the way of its realization. 
Imagination creates reality in exactly the same way that God’s 
imagination created the world. 


On the other hand institutions are but empty shells where there is no 
spiritual understanding: 
Institutions as such are nothing; the most perfect institutions 
imaginable in themselves mean no more than mere crusts, which 
the first outbreak of passion reduces to dust, unless they express a 
corresponding degree of spiritual understanding. 
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He looks upon philosophy for that synthesis which is necessary to 
bring together the broken threads of human understanding. We have 
illogically trusted science for the renovation of the social order but now 
he declares that the confidence in science is shaken, the alogical prim- 
ordial forces re-emerge. There was in it no salvation. We must return 
for wisdom to philosophy which he defines as “essentially the completion 
of science in the synthesis of wisdom.” 

In spite of occasional repellent notes, we cannot but feel that for 
vision, insight and suggestiveness this is a really great book. 


RoTE. 


Religion and Morals 


RELIGION IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE, by Epwin A. Burtt. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 1929. Pp. 153. $1.50. 


THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS, by H. Emm Brunner. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1929. Pp. xxiii, 118. $1.75. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF RELIGION, by C. E. M. 
Joap. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 310. $2.00. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, translated from the Sanskrit by ARTHUR 
W. Ryper. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1929. 
Pp 139. .$2.00. 


THE MEANING OF THE MORAL LIFE, An Introductory Dis- 
cussion of Theoretical and Historical Ethics, by WARREN NELSON 
Nevius. Noble and Noble, Ni. Y. 1930. Pp. xvi, 359. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, by J. H. DunuHam. Prentice-Hall, 
Inca NA Y.21929° Pp. 5702 $3.00. 


Religion in an Age of Science consists of a series of lectures, three of 
which deal with science, one with the effect of science upon philosophy 
and one with the conflict between science and religion and their recon- 
ciliation. Dr. Burtt holds that the scientific interest of the present day 
and the scientific need “to establish dependable knowledge of the rela- 
tions of things” offer a better and more permanent ideal than has been 
held by any other age, because more securely grounded in human nature 
and the essential conditions of human existence. The chief character- 
istics of scientific thinking are its insistence that the Universe is intelli- 
gible, its tentativeness, and its demand for exactitude. 
The conflict between science and religion is at bottom one of funda- 
mental attitude of pervading ideals as to what is the greatest value 
in life. 
The ideal of science is that of intellectual honesty and social verifi- 
ability, pursued in an atmosphere of complete tentativeness and 
mutual cooperation. The ideal of religion has been that of personal 
salvation attained by inflexible loyalty to some revered leader, insti- 
tution or doctrine (123). 

It is the author’s contention that religion must reform itself from the 
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ground up to the extent of becoming through and through harmonious 
with the spirit of science. One line of this reform lies in the direction 
of the development of the idea of God toward that of goodness, and away 
from the idea of God as power. A church organized in accordance with 
the principle of identifying God with Love as the best present symbol 
to describe the ideal of moral goodness, would not require belief in the 
existence of God as a condition of membership. The sole requisite of 
such a church would be the sharing of a socialized purpose. The reason 
given for this view is that it is more important to be like God than to 
insist verbally upon his reality. If my neighbor doubts the existence of 
God because of the pressure of unresolved evils upon his life or of fruit- 
less agony in the lives of those around him I shall not preach to him but 
devote myself to abolishing those evils that stand in the way of his 
discovery of God. 
I should be willing to cast a temporary doubt, at least, on my own 
faith, to surrender God for myself and until through the resolution 
of my friend’s difficulties he could be rediscovered by us both (150). 
To claim the reality of God is to make him less than universal 
and hence to deny utterly what we essentially mean by the concept, 
for it is to insist that I shall keep on believing in him whether he 
is able to gain reality for my neighbor or not. In short God’s 
universality can only be verified by his universal discovery; since 
that discovery is not actual in the case of all men, I cannot properly 
affirm the validity of the concept no matter how strongly I feel 
certain of it myself. 


With the spirit of the author’s demand that religion continually sub- 
ject itself to the test of advancing thought instead of resting upon a 
system of doctrine we must agree. There remains the critical question as 
to whether tentativeness is as possible in religious faith as in science. 
A degree of tentativeness there must be in every growing faith, but since 
faith involves the question of the very purpose of life, and is usually the 
product of successive insights, it is difficult to see how it can be discarded 
temporarily for the occasion of helping my friend, and even more diffi- 
cult to see just how my friend would be helped by the surrendering of 
my own deepest insights. Need I accept the alternative of preaching to 
my friend about God when he is in doubt, or abandoning my own faith 
while devoting my energy to abolishing those evils that stand in the way 
of his discovery of God? If historical religions can be drawn upon for 
evidence on this point, it would be to show that when men believed most 
in the reality of God they have been most perfectly motivated to devote 
themselves to the removal of the denials of God’s existence from society. 
It would seem bad psychology and poor religion to insist that because 
there have been hypocrites who preach much and work little to make 
God real, therefore one should abandon the reality, even temporarily, 
in the hope that it might thereby become more real. In science the 
hypothesis is held tentatively in order to be submitted to social verifica- 
tion, in religion the hypothesis of God is verified by living as though his 
existence were already assured. 
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Of course it is more important to be like God than to insist verbally 
on his reality, but need we be driven to either of these alternatives? How 
can one grow in likeness to that which does not have enough permanence 
ot character to inspire a constant faith? 


In his analysis of the characteristics of science Dr. Burtt stresses 
equally the tentativeness of science and its demand that the Universe is 
intelligible. It would seem that both of these factors have a bearing on 
religion; but in the application to religion he has stressed only the tenta- 
tiveness of science and the necessity for social verification. The history 
of science would seem to show that new truth has often been discovered 
in isolation, by individuals who were dominated by the conviction that 
the Universe is intelligible, and have dared to submit a hypothesis on 
the evidence of their own observation. Occasionally they have been 
right when the majority even of scientists thought they were wrong. 
It is true that all hypothesis must ultimately stand the test of social 
verification, this is the goal of science, but the beginning has often been 
an act of faith in the validity of the insight and the dependability of 
nature’s laws. 


The insistence of science that the Universe is intelligible is closely 
allied to the religious afirmation of the validity and permanence of 
spiritual reality. The existence of this reality is not denied by the fact 
that it may not find absolute verification in the experience of every indi- 
vidual at every moment of existence. 

HERBERT L. SEARLES. 


An interest among American students in the Swiss-German Theology 
of Crisis has been created by numerous articles in the religious journals 
and by Dr. Douglas Horton’s translation of one of the works of Karl 
Barth (The Word of God and the Word of Man. Pilgrim Press, 
1928). We are now indebted to Professor Brunner of the University 
of Zurich, one of the leading exponents of the school, for a brief, 
clear, and systematic exposition of the main tenets of the school. It is a 
series of lectures delivered in America by Dr. Brunner on a recent visit 
to this country, and entitled The Theology of Crisis. 

It is perhaps inevitable that German theology, which for several gen- 
erations now has led the van of modernism, should also produce the 
reaction. But the movement is more than reaction; it is a vigorous and 
searching analysis of the problems of religious thought covering the 
whole range of theology, and based upon the best and latest work of 
Biblical criticism and scientific research. The reaction in it lies in the 
resurgence of certain dualistic elements in the Calvinistic Reform the- 
ology as opposed to the pantheistic tendencies of theology since Schleier- 
macher. ; 

The constant struggle between the will-to-live and the must-die which 
is found in every realm of human experience represents to the Barthian 
an “endless qualitative difference’ (to use an expression of Barth’s) 
between time and eternity, matter and spirit, reason and faith. The 
favorite symbol of this dualism is two circles. Within the human, finite 
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circle man is shut with only reason to guide him, a guide which always 
turns back upon itself and is powerless to break out of the Circle. Evolu- 
tionism is a superficial attempt to explain the contradiction because it 
takes as a mere difference what is in reality an absolute contradiction: 
If it were merely a difference instead of a contradiction, then a 
process of progress or summation—for all progress is summation— 
could overcome it, just as a hole can gradually be filled up by 
throwing in enough stones. This difference, however, cannot be 
likened to a hole, which is a negative, a non-existent; this difference 
is a positive, not merely a negative; it is a minus over against a 
plus; it is an opposition, another principle, another direction, an- 
other quality; it is a negation. . . . Man’s existence is not only 
imperfect; it is contradictory. He is not in a state of arrested 
development. He has in him contradictory principles which make 
a harmonious development altogether impossible. With his growth 
the contradiction in him also grows (49f). 
Likewise ethico-religious idealism is impotent because of its individualism 
and dependence upon human freedom. Evil may be the work of a 
responsible will, but that does not argue that it could be avoided. The 
divine circle cuts across the finite circle at two points and affords the 
only means of breaking out of it. One of these points is revelation, 
which is not a delivery once for all, but a continuous operation of the 
Divine Word, and the other is where faith breaks the bonds of reason 
and believes what it cannot see. Both faith and revelation are miracles, 
just as the emergence of the é/an vital is a miracle. 


The most incisive thing which this school of thought has to say to us, 

in America at least, is in regard to ethics. Just “‘at the point where Paul 
broke away from the Judaizers, the Reformers from the Roman 
Church,” Christian ethics must break away from the moral idealism 
which dominates the church today. The difficulty about rationalistic 
moralism, when substituted for religion, is that it produces neither good 
religion nor true morality; it rather produces a reasoned, calculated 
hedonism; tempered, at the point where satisfactions fail, by a stoic sub- 
mission to fate. We do not need a European to come to point this out 
to us, for we have Walter Lippmann. It is the paradox of Christian 
ethics that goodness begins only with the consciousness of a lack of 
goodness. Just when the word and idea “sin” are about to drop out of 
our vocabulary, here comes a philosopher and theologian of the first rank 
to tell us that the essence of evil is “guilt.” “Only when sin is defined 
as guilt is evil comprehended in its personal form.” Such a view rein- 
states the Biblical doctrine of repentence. 
_ The “Crisis” aspect of this new theological school is set forth in the 
final chapter of the book where the Biblical eschatology is defended 
against the rationalistic optimism which in the last century has come to 
identify the Biblical idea of the Kingdom of Heaven with evolutionary 
progress. Whether we accept this solution or not, American readers 
ought to welcome and study this incisive criticism of the current “Amer- 
icanism” in religion, AxBion Roy KInc. 
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The main burden of Mr. Joad’s message in his lively, lucid and 
thoughtful discussion of the Present and Future of Religion is that while 
religion is an instinctive need of human nature, every expression of it in 
institutional form, past and present, singularly fails to satisfy. The book 
will be read with interest by every reflective person although its main 
point of criticism and its particular satire may easily be missed by Amer- 
ican readers unfamiliar with the somewhat anomalous position of the 
Church of England. This is not as in America an episcopalian institu- 
tion professing the faith of the reformed church. In England it enjoys 
authority and privilege due to its being “by law established” in conse- 
quence of which the free churches are classed together under the general 
description “dissenters” or “nonconformists.” The high church or 
Anglican party in the English communion desire a union with Rome 
which will secure to them at least a recognition of their orders and an 
acknowledgment of catholicity and to obtain it are willing to modify 
their doctrine and alter the reformed practices. Hence the scandal of a 
divided allegiance and the occasional absurdity of an appeal to the pro- 
tection of the law by the confessed law-breakers. 


Mr. Joad’s book appeared before the holding this summer of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress at Lambeth and the issue of the encyclical letter 
which would have afforded him additional matter for his sarcastic com- 
ment. The value of his book, however, is not to be judged by its cynic- 
ism but by its devout and earnest effort to discover how our real human 
need of religion can be satisfied. The book deserves to be widely read. 


H.W.C. 


The marvelous Song of the Blessed One, which comes in as an episode 
in the sixth division of the Mahabharata, the long Indian epic, is cher- 
ished with devotion by millions today in India, where it is esteemed as 
one of the ‘‘Five Jewels” of their historic literature. It is also carried 
world-wide by Theosophic teachers as an embodiment of their faith, 
lofty in its ideals, pure and tender in its piety. A century ago it won the 
unqualified admiration of the German critic, August Schlegel. This 
last translation into English, by the Berkeley professor of Sanskrit, is 
also a work of admiration and love; the proclamation of a gospel. Here 
is how he begins Section VIII of his introduction: 


The Bhagavad-gita makes its prime appeal to the reflective mind, 
depressed and perplexed by the spectacle of life. Such a mind, after 
bitter experience of the meanness of power, the imperfection of 
institutions, the sadness of knowledge, inevitably raises the ques- 
tions: Why do one’s duty in such a world as the present? How is it 
possible in such a world, to see any profit of joy in duty done? 
Partial answers may be found in Homer, Ecclesiastes, Lucretius, 
the New Testament, and elsewhere: the full answer, satisfying both 
intellect and spirit, is given in the Song of the Blessed One. 


He heads the section with an appropriate quatrain from the eleventh 
canto: 
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From native nature every life 
Its special faith receives ; 

For man is fashioned from his faith, 
And is what he believes. 

Here and generally throughout, he has chosen common measure, digni- 
fied as the form used for the metrical version of the Psalms, and he 
handles it skillfully. In the preface to The Song Celestial, Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s translation of the Bhagavad-gita, reference is made to the 
translator’s difficulty in finding a suitable English equivalent for the 
Sanskrit Anushtubh metre. Sir Edwin decided on “our flexible blank 
verse;” and this is the rendering he gives: 

The faith of each believer, Indian Prince! 
Conforms itself to what he truly is. 
Whom thou shalt see a worshipper, that one 
To what he worships lives assimilate. 
But he changes into lyric measures on occasion. In his scholarly The 
Song Divine Professor Caleb renders the same passage in common meas- 
ure without rhyme: 
The faith of each, O Bharat’s son, 
Conforms itself to what he is, 
A man on earth is full of faith; 
Whate’er his faith is so the man. 


In finish and incisiveness Professor Ryder’s rendering comes well out of 
the ordeal of comparison. The volume is dainty and attractive in its 


get-up. J.M.D. 


Professor Nevius in The Meaning of the Moral Life has given us a 
readable text-book covering the field of theoretical and historical ethics, 
with a critical and constructive part in which he vigorously defends the 
“realization” theory of the moral life and concludes with a section in 
which he offers a metaphysical foundation for this theory. 

In the theoretical part he devotes himself to a careful analysis of the 
principal questions involved in the study of ethics, and reaches the con- 
clusion that the center of ‘moral conduct’’ is “choice,”’ which in turn is 
determined by the value a man sets on his “highest end,” the inner con- 
straint which we know as “the sense of obligation.” 

The historical part passes in review the systems of ethics from the 
time of the Greeks and will be found by the beginner, for which it is 
intended, a clear and accurate guide in the bewildering maze of ethical 
theories. 

In the critical and constructive part of the work the author adopts 
the “realization” theory as meeting the requirements of an end “which 
by its own inherent worth is big enough and comprehensive enough to 
answer this demand for teleology, and by its coercive power strong 
enough to create this sense of duty” (273). This final end is found 
“In the total functional development of man’s rational nature. both 
individual and social, the realization of all his capacities as a Sone in 
connection with that scheme of things of which he is a part” (274). 
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From intuitionalism he selects one element, namely, its idealistic basis, 
for use in the construction of his own theory. Hedonism in all its forms 
is rejected, as is evolutionary ethics. 


The “realization” theory in the view of the author has the advantages 
of providing that reconciliation between idealism and teleology essential 
to any adequate explanation of our moral consciousness; of bridging the 
gap in the evolutionary process in that it explains the transition from 
instinctive conduct to morality in its initial stage; of placing the indi- 
vidual in his rightful place as an essential factor in moral progress; and 
of providing the essential stimulus to moral struggle which ethics 


demands (277-279). 


In the metaphysical section of the book the author posits the realm 
of spirit as an essential ground of the operation of the material universe, 
and likewise the basis of human freedom and responsibility and the 
ground for belief in God and immortality. The justification for this 
view the author states as follows: 


Our whole conception of morality demands that in some way man’s 
life shall be motivated by an end bigger and vaster than himself; 
and yet if our study of the moral problem has proved anything at 
all, it has proved the insufficiency of all human ends to supply either 
the standard of judgment or the stimulus to effort, which must be 
forthcoming if the moral consciousness is to be explained (333). 


The reader comes to the conclusion of this book with the very definite 
conviction that here is the product of a vigorous and penetrating mind 
intent upon the task of setting forth the “realization” theory of ethics 
as an all but perfect system and supporting it with an idealistic phil- 
osophy and an orthodox religious view. While the author is to be 
admired for his facility in selecting the material to support his system it 
is this narrowing of the field which in the reviewer’s mind constitutes 
the chief defect of the book. As stated in the introduction, he has 
deliberately chosen to limit himself to the theoretical and_ historical 
aspect of ethics and to omit the discussion of practical and evolutionary 
ethics. The neatness and seeming finality of his system is possible because 
he has confined himself to theory and has ignored, to a large extent at 
least, the world of human behaviour where in the last analysis all ethical 
theories must meet the test. 


The author’s repudiation of evolutionary ethics as represented by 
Spencer and Stephen is justifiable, but a critical attitude toward these 
pioneers who failed to develop a satisfactory ethic based on Darwinism, 
should not blind us to the great contribution which the development of 
the evolutionary hypothesis has made possible in genetic psychology, 
anthropology, sociology and social psychology, and the resulting light 
thrown upon the origin, development and present functioning of the 
moral life. The author’s seeming overemphasis upon the rational 
factor in man which he claims is not accounted for in the evolutionary 
scheme, leads him to the position of almost. completely ignoring the 
emotional and instinctive factors which constitute the raw material of 
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the moral life, as well as the cultural environment in which the indi- 
vidual achieves morality and finds moral fulfillment. 

One does not expect to find in a modern text-book on ethics the use 
of the traditional arguments for the existence of God. Since this is a 
text-book for undergraduates, however, there may be justification for 
their inclusion on purely historical grounds. 

H.C: 


Dr. Dunham, college dean and professor of philosophy at Temple 
University, has compiled a text in Ethics that shows both the extensive 
reading labor and topical subdivisions of the academic administrator’s 
mind. Yet for classroom purposes, the following arrangement ought to 
present many themes for discussion: First, the materials of the moral 
judgment are treated as physical, biological, psychological and social. 
Secondly, the methods or classical criteria of hedonism, utilitarianism, 
evolutionism, transcendentalism and the author’s own “synthetic method 
and five rules of application” are argued. Thirdly, the problems specifi- 
cally ethical, in the author’s scientific conception, concern intuition, free- 
dom, “the right method of doing one’s duty,” the cultivation of the 
virtues, self-assertion and self-sacrifice, the state, industry, and the 
family. Finally, Part IV deals with chapters on the sanctions or values 
of health, relaxation (loosely associated with leisure), sympathy, fame, 
legal and educational institutions, aesthetics and religion. The tech- 
nological and sociological problems are somewhat confused with the 
strictly ethical problems of the evaluation of ends. But in the many 
well gathered illustrations covering the field eclectically rather than 
critically, the reader will discover fundamental issues like the System of 
Desires and the Aesthetic Appeal treated pertinently to current opinion. 
But what, to the reviewer at least, called for more analysis were such 
theoretical questions as the possibility of a science of ethics based on the 
experimental methods of the laboratory sciences, and the feasibility of 
pragmatic rules of application for such a science in the face of individual 
differences. 

Puitip PAUL WIENER. 


The Root of the Tree 


CRESCAS’ CRITIQUE OF ARISTOTLE, by Harry Austryn 
Adee dest Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1929. 
p. ' 


To those who are not satisfied to partake of the fruit of the tree with- 
out some knowledge of the source from which it comes this large and 
important volume will be hailed with distinct pleasure. Its publication 
is indeed an event in the history of philosophy for it marks an important 
change in the understanding of philosophic history. This change has to do 
with a new appreciation of scholasticism and the profound influence of 
the rediscovery of Aristotle upon scholastic and all later European 
thought. In special degree has it been common to overlook the part 
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played by the Arabic and Semitic sages in bringing Aristotle to the atten- 
tion of Europe. Who can compute how vast this influence was in the 
mutitudinous expressions of individualism fostered by the Aristotelian 
philosophy which sprang up and flowered during the Renaissance? 
Among these could be mentioned the universities, modern science, the 
spirit of democracy and not unconnected with the general movement, 
the Gothic architecture. 

Hitherto the general knowledge of the Arabic philosophy has been 
hindered by the inaccessibility of the texts to the main current of 
scholarly thought. For this reason the Harvard University Press has 
undertaken in this series a monumental service to scholarship at what 
must have been great expense, putting before the average scholar both 
in English and Hebrew Crescas’, Or Adonai. The book is in reality a 
commentary upon the twenty-five propositions in which Moses Maimon- 
ides attempted to summarize the Aristotelian doctrine. To provide this 
commentary Crescas, unlike his predecessors, goes directly to the works 
of Aristotle. 

His primary object, however, was not to write a commentary, but 
rather to prove that the Aristotelian explanation of the universe as out- 
lined by Maimonides was false and the supposed proof for the existence 
of God groundless. 

The main body of the work which appears in English and Hebrew on 
opposite pages, is prefaced by important and discriminating chapters by 
Professor Wolfson on the sources, methods and contents of Crescas’ 
work and its relation both to preceding theories and to succeeding phil- 
osophical development. The text is in turn followed by exceedingly 
copious notes (nearly four hundred pages) bibliographies and indexes. 

Altogether it provides a collection of source material which no student 
of the history of medieval philosophy can hereafter afford to neglect, and 
which no historical library can overlook. 

Reick. 


Voltaire and the English 


VOLTAIRE AND THE, ENGLISH DEISTS, by Norman L. 
Torrey. Yale University Press, Connecticut. 1930. Pp. 224. 
$2.50. 

Professor Torrey’s Voltaire and the English Deists adds another to 
the somewhat extended list of books that comprise the Voltairean bibli- 
ography but he brings a distinctively new angle into the discussion. Little 
has been written directly of the influence of such men as Anthony Col- 
lins, Thomas Woolston, Tindal, Middleton and Annet upon the 
opinions and expressions of Voltaire. The author has done what prob- 
ably none of the others has ever done, gone laboriously through Vol- 
taire’s own library which was sold to Catherine of Russia on his death. 
Professor Torrey was given opportunity to do this at the library at 
Leningrad and it is exactly the method pursued which throws additional 
light upon the literary methods to say nothing of the literary honesty of 
the great skeptic. 
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The reputation which has made Voltaire anathema in church circles 
for a good part of two centuries needs to be modified by the remem- 
brance that he was fighting an institution which was misusing its power 
for the oppression and to continue the ignorance of its time. It should 
also be remembered that he was not an Atheist as he is generally called, 
but that it was as a Deist he took up the battle against the Atheists. 
Many of the points of belief he assailed have since been yielded as the 
result of growing knowledge and healthful criticism, and yet there is a 
coarseness and a lack of reverence in Voltaire which even today is shock- 
ing to all right-minded people. 

That the English Deists were the chief sources of his critical material 
and that he was not often fair to those from whom he borrowed seems 
well substantiated by Professor Torrey. The book is of real value and 
adds a much needed item to Voltairean criticism. There is a thorough 
bibliography and the printing is done after the beautiful manner of the 
Yale University Press. 

1S yt WA De 


The Ideal of Internationalism 


A WORLD COMMUNITY, The Supreme Task of the Twentieth 
Century, by JoHN HERMAN RANDALL. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 294. $2.50. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, by HeErpert 
ApAMS GiBBons. Frederick A. Stokes Company, N. Y. 1930. 
Pp, 2/34-52.50- 


THE RED HARVEST: A CRY FOR PEACE. Assembled and 
edited, with an Introduction, by VINcENT GopFREY Burns. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. xxxiv, 433. $3.75. 


Some ground seems to exist for hope that international sentiment in 
the United States and elsewhere will increase until war is impossible. 
And in the spread of such good sense regarding world affairs, knowledge 
of the issues at stake and acquaintance with the facts of modern society 
are surely important. The Stokes “World Unity Library,” therefore, is 
definitely contributing to “the supreme task of the twentieth century,” 
as John Herman Randall terms the formation of a World Community 
in his book by that title. This work is the first and introductory volume 
of the Stokes series, and presents a survey in Mr. Randall’s popular style 
of the forces making for and against world unity. 

Part I is a swiftly-moving account of the unifying factors that have 
changed the face of the earth in a relatively few years. It summarizes 
in a hundred pages what communication, economic forces, and scientific 
knowledge have done to civilization. The story is not new, but is always 
interesting, and Mr. Randall tells it well. His emphasis is on the in- 
creased importance and responsibility of the social sciences. It is up to 
the leaders in history, psychology, and sociology, he tells us, to lead man 


out of the wilderness of patriotism while there are still a few hundred 
million survivors. 
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In Part II the author castigates four world liabilities: Nationalism, 
economic imperialism, competitive armaments, and finally, the intellec- 
tual drawbacks of ignorance and lazy thought-habits. Even to imagine 
these away seems a Utopian prospect just after an election in the United 
States ; the more so when one considers the business forces that thrive by 
continuing a short-sighted nationalism. The notion, however, of a 

United States of the World” is so new that we cannot estimate its 
possible strength. 


Constructive forces, political, economic, and religious, occupy the final 
third of the World Community. The chapter on religion is interesting, 
although it does not ring wholly true. Mr. Randall attributes lack of 
popular interest in the church to the latter’s indifference to world affairs 
and devotion to controversy. This is surely mistaken, and indicates 
ignorance of such publications as the Social Service Bulletin of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, and the Information Service 
of the Federal Church Council. International affairs have not yet 
gripped the imagination of the people, but the churches even now are 
doing their full share in furthering this important education and so in 
‘bringing the world community into being. As for religious differences, 
these are generally like scientific differences—simply the result of taking 
the subject seriously and studying it closely. Mr. Randall, to be sure, 
realizes the opportunity for religion and looks to it hopefully. Under 
such circumstances his criticisms deserve notice and his suggestions call 
for study. 


Complete familiarity of the author with his subject-matter makes 
Nationalism and Internationalism by Herbert Adams Gibbons a valu- 
able work of modern history. Mr. Gibbons has lived long in Europe, 
acquiring careful first-hand information regarding the ethnic and geo- 
graphic groups he here discusses surely and rapidly. Some of his many 
books have dealt at greater length with certain aspects of the general 
study which Nationalism and Internationalism undertakes, so that the 
reader is here given an epitome of a very great amount of research made 
on the scene itself as well as in libraries. 

The volume is the second in the Stokes’ ““World Unity Library,” and 
is a history of national strivings in Europe from their beginnings. As 
the account draws near our own day it bears increasingly greater signs 
of the author’s personal experiences. Thus the more recent nationalistic 
achievements and aspirations are told with shrewd evaluations as well as 
factual statements. This work seems the more valuable since historians 
notoriously prefer to await the verdict of history rather than to forestall 
it. Mr. Gibbons is a happy exception, and his running comments on such 
matters as the British in the Near East, Zionism, the diplomats at the 
Peace Conference (“In making the peace they were still making war’’), 
the League of Nations, and every international conference of recent 
times, make his book at once stimulating and authoritative in tone. The 
man choosing to be well-informed on the world situation leading to and 
following the war—and who does not ?—cannot go wrong on this volume. 


C.F; 
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The Red Harvest is something of a masterpiece of anthology upon a 
definite topic. Its poet-editor, Vincent G. Burns, has arranged more 
than 400 pages of war verse in fifteen sections, classifying the poems 
within each section so that they rise to a climax. The work is likewise 
thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, and may safely be said to con- 
tain almost all the best poetry called forth by the war. Its spirit is anti- 
militaristic, with a long, energetic, and able introduction by Mr. Burns 
that sets the standard for the volume and imparts unity to the material 
which he has collected. 

Those interested in promoting the cause of peace will find abundant 
real literature at their disposal in this book. There are poems from 
the older men like Kipling, Noyes, Masefield, Markham, and Stephen 
Crane, but the dominating tone of the volume comes from such moderns 
as Sigfried Sassoon, Wilfred Owen, and Stephen Vincent Benet. rea 


The History of Science 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, by William Cecil Dampier 
Dampier-Whetham. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 
514. $6.00. 


THE ADVENTURE OF SCIENCE, by B. Ginzburg. Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 487. 


The opposition between science and religion is very old. The first 
recorded instance of it is the act of disobedience in the garden of Eden 
when man, newly created, ate of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. The distinction between science and philosophy is quite 
modern. It only developed into opposition in the nineteenth century, 
and that opposition has been minimized, if it has not completely disap- 
peared, in the scientific revolution of the twentieth century. Science has 
no history in the true meaning of the term history, for there is no con- 
tinuity in its development, and it is generally a pure accident if one 
scientific discovery leads to another. The only history of science is a 
record of notable discoveries with the circumstances which led to them, 
and the chronology is seldom important. Philosophy and religion, on the 
other hand, are essentially history, their development is like a life which 
unfolds from infancy to maturity and age. This is why Mr. Dampier- 
Whetham’s History of Science, comprehensive, intelligible, clear, and 
sympathetic, reads more like an encyclopaedia or compendium than the 
history it calls itself. As it begins with the Babylonian science of 2500 
B. C. and ends with Whitehead’s Process and Reality of 1930 A. D. it 
is marvellous how much solid information has been crammed into its 
pages and also how little of real importance is passed unnoticed. The 
main interest is in the last three chapters which deal with recent biology, 
recent physics, and recent philosophy, the earlier chapters appearing in 
consequence like an introduction preparing the ground for an apprecia- 
tion of the present outlook. General Smuts’s Holism is not mentioned 
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but one is reminded of it in what seems to be the author’s discernment 
of a new direction in present day thought. It is rather Professor White- 
head who for him sounds the clarion call of the new advance, in his 
proposal to recast the scientific scheme by taking organism as an ultimate 
concept. The book is not for beginners. Those who already know their 
science independently will find it a most useful and valuable epitome. 


HW .C: 


The Adventure of Science by Dr. Ginzburg is a much more notable 
achievement in the humanization of knowledge than Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy produced by the same publishers. There is a deep humanity 
and insight in Dr. Ginzburg’s account of the careers and discoveries of 
leading scientific minds in all fields from Pythagoras to Einstein based 
on an imaginative sympathy and close scholarly acquaintance with the 
personal and intellectual struggles that mark the scientific conquest of 
nature. This adventurous conquest is recorded clearly and vividly as a 
tribute to the creative thought characteristic of all the arts and activities 
of the human spirit. Such an idealistic rendering of the life of science 
is in line with the interpretations of the contemporary French schol- 
ars M.M. Brunschvicg and Meyerson under whom Dr. Ginzburg has 
studied and by whom he has been influenced as much as by the phi- 
losophers cited on the fly-leaf: Whitehead, Dewey and Russell. The 
latter have undoubtedly helped to make Dr. Ginzburg’s idealism more 
critical in the sense of more controllable by the “model of precise reason- 
ing and scrupulous and methodical search for the truth” furnished by 
the progress of the natural sciences rather than by premature meta- 
physical system building. But Dr. Ginzburg’s humanistic contribution 
to the philosophy of science in this remarkably clear and plain exposition 
of scientific thought succeeds in revealing both the personal context and 
logical structure in the historical development of that thought. The 
bibliographical notes on each chapter and an extensive index enable the 
layman to become introduced to a wealth of material that will disclose 
more about the adventurous aspects of scientific toil and imagination 
provided he is willing to apply some toil and imagination to the unfre- 
quented sources. He could hardly do better than emulate Dr. Ginz- 


burg’s work. 
PiPW. 


Miscellaneous 


THE AUSTRIAN PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES, by Howarp O. 
Eaton. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 1930. 
Pp. 380. $5.00. 


The Austrian Philosophy of Values is the theory or the groups of 
theories, psychological, epistemological and ethical, elaborated by three 
world-famous and influential professors, two of whom, Brentano and 
Meinong died a few years ago and one Ehrenfels is still living. Dr. 
Eaton distinguishes this as the second Austrian Value-School from a 
first school which appears to have been confined to economics. The 
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book bears witness to the high ideal of careful and meticulous study set 
before graduate students of philosophy in the seminars of American unt- 
versities. The present book, which bears the marks of having been 
undertaken as a doctorate thesis, is a historical, biographical and critical 
research into the published writings of the three authors in order to 
weld together their occasional pronouncements into a unified systematic 
doctrine. But while we can admire the diligence and patient investiga- 
tion of Dr. Eaton, it is difficult to appreciate the result or say where 
in particular the value of such a laborious undertaking lies. Only those 
who have read the authors themselves will be able to benefit by this 
critical exposition and it is doubtful if even they will value the attempt 
to show the mutual influence of the writers on one another. What a 
book like this really makes us hope is that it may be the forerunner of 
another in which Dr. Eaton will give us the fruit of his own reflexions. 
One little touch we can hardly pass unnoticed. The Austrian philos- 
ophers in Dr. Eaton’s hands show themselves so supersensitive on the 
subject of ‘“‘the ego-centric predicament” as to suggest that they them- 
selves must have passed under the Harvard Professor’s influence. 


H.W.C. 


THE UNREALISTS, by Harvey WickHaAmM. Lincoln MacVeagh, 
The Dial Press, N. Y. 1930. Pp. ix, 314. Price $3.50. 


In The Unrealists Mr. Harvey Wickham has given us a book which 
few “professional philosophers” will read, but which is just the book 
they should read and pass on to their students. This applies in particular 
to those who glibly quote the phrases of Professors James, Bergson, 
Santayana, Einstein, Bertrand Russell, Dewey, S. Alexander, and White- 
head, with so little apparent understanding of the wholeness of any one 
of their systems of thought. In other words we have here another of 
those purposeful books which are doing much toward the “debunking”’ 
of philosophy. 

Throughout the book the author reveals genuine sympathy with, and 
profound admiration for, a certain greatness in these modernistic think- 
ers whose opinions he attacks with the weapons of humor, caustic com- 
ment, and irony. But at no time does the critic resort to the weapon of 
mere abuse. His genial humor, wide reading, and clear understanding of 
the problems of philosophy make him a worthy champion of the personal- 
istic philosophy, with its teachings concerning God, free will, and the 
substantival ego. 

Mr. Wickham does not claim to do more than reveal the fallacies in 
the systems he criticises, but in section two of chapter six; in pages 202 
to 218 of chapter seven; in section two of chapter eight, and in appen- 
dices c, d, and f he has very illuminating discussions—taken in order— 
concerning truth, memory, casualty, experience, God, time and change, 
faith, and ‘Philosophical Mysticism.” 

The chapters on James, Bergson, and Dewey give the author’s opinions 
on pragmatism, and these may be summed up in his statement—page 218 
—that Dewey “forgets the one sensible tenet ever offered in pragma- 
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es : 
tism's name—that there cannot be a difference (say as between a house 
and a no-house) unless it makes a difference somewhere or somewhen to 
something or somebody.” 


An attractive feature of the book is the clear reproduction of the 
photographs of “The Unrealists.” 


For its kind the book is remarkably free from errors, although, I take 
it, the G. H. Moore referred to—page 166—is Professor G. E. Moore. 
Tom H. Tutt te. 


KANT SELECTIONS, edited by THEoporeE Meyer GREENE. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1929. Pp. Ixxi, 526. 


Kant Selections, a book of comfortable size and price, is another addi- 
tion to the series of selections published under the editorship of promi- 
nent scholars. These volumes evidently are not intended for research, 
but they will be of great use in class work. They will contribute to the 
movement, already on the way, to study from the works of the great 
thinkers themselves. There has been too much indeed of second-hand 
acquaintance with philosophy. 


The present volume includes portions of three great works of Kant, 
namely, The Critique of Pure Reason, taken from Max Miiller’s trans- 
lation; The Critique of Practical Reason, translated by Abbot, and 
The Critique of Judgment, as translated by Bernard. It has undoubtedly 
been a heavy and ungrateful task to make these selections. There is very 
little one can throw out of Kant’s argument. Professor Greene chose to 
remove separate paragraphs of controversial and personal character and 
of secondary, in his view, importance. The result is that the whole book 
impresses one as cruel vivisection. But perhaps no other way could be 
found. 

This defect of the volume is compensated, to a certain extent, by an 
illuminating introduction in which Professor Greene gives a few data 
concerning Kant’s life, works, and the origin of his ideas, and discusses 


in clear language the general character of the Kantian philosophy. 
RALPH B. WINN. 


WINGS AGAINST THE WIND, by Vircinia Spates. Ernest 
Hartsock, The Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga. 1930. Pp. 68. $1.50. 


Poets, like philosophers, have their perpetual problems that constantly 
call for fresh discussion. The beautiful little volume by Virginia Spates 
contains some sixty brief poems, mostly in these persisting themes. The 
treatment is epigrammatic in some cases and vividly impressionistic in 
others, but always fresh and somehow intellectually satisfying. The 
author successfully tries a variety of verse forms and in each case 
rewards the reader with a finished product. 

Three sonnets, on the “Old Spanish Trail,” “Sunrise in Arizona,” 
and “The Monument to Seagulls,” at Salt Lake City, make the western 
reader, at least, wish for more such fine poetic studies of the Southwest. 


CAF. 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE, by Rosert W. Jones. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 1930. Pp. 185. $2. 


The Editorial Page by Professor Jones is primarily a manual for 
journalism students by an experienced teacher and newspaper man. It is 
also broad enough in its discussion to interest the reader as well as the 
writer of editorials, and affords some insight into newspaper policy and 
the workings of the editorial mind. 

The chief standard for judging editorials is the economic one. The 
cardinal sin is to tire the reader (62), and so the editorial should be 
brief (‘“The short editorial has the punch”) and limited to a single 
idea (63). It may be inspirational, and even humorous to a limited 
extent, but it should never be profound (146). 

“The yellow newspaper, if it is honest, is useful,’ says the author 
(39), but he has no use for the paper that omits editorial comment on 
crime, poverty, suffering, and the sordid things of life. ‘This is mere 
“biased optimism” (41). 

The book is beautifully bound and printed, and has a complete index 
as well as an analytical table of contents. A section is devoted to class- 
room exercises. Gr 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE PERSON OF EVOLUTION: The Outer Consciousness, The 
Outer Knowledge, The Directive Power. Studies of Instinct as 
contributions to a philosophy of Evolution, by W. D. LicHTHALL. 
H. A. Kennedy Company, Montreal, Canada. 1930. Pp. 216. 

READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY, by Raymonp HotperR WHEELER. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 597. $315. 
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Putian. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1930. Pp. 
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IN DEFENSE OF MAGIC: The Meaning and Use of Symbol and 
Rite, by CATHARINE Cook SmiruH. The Dial Press, N. Y. 1930. 
Pp, 152. .$2,50. 

SAINT AUGUSTINE, by Giovanni Paprnt, translated by Dor- 
OTHY CANFIELD Fisuer. Harcourt, Brace and Company, N. Y. 
1930;- Pp: 336. $2.50; 

THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS BOOKS IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Amy Cruse. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 300. $3.50. 

THE DOCTRINE OF GOD, by Atsgrr C. Knupson. The Abing- 
don Press, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 434. $3.50. 

AMIEL’S PHILINE, by Henri Freperic AMIEL, translated by VAN 
Wyck Brooks. Houghton Mifflin Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 
401. $3.50. 

COLERIDGE AS PHILOSOPHER, by J. H. Murrueap. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 1930. Pp. 287. 12s. 6d. net. 
NUMBER: THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE, by Tosras Dant- 
zic. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 260. $3.50. 
TEXTBOOK OF LOGIC, by A. Wotr. The Macmillan Company, 

N.Y. 1930- Pp. 323. $1.60. 

EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE MAKERS, by THomas 
HAMILTON OrmsBEE. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1930. 
Pp: 183. $3.50. 

GANDHI OF INDIA: HIS OWN STORY, edited by Cuartes F. 
AnpbreEws. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 372. $2.50. 

THE PURITAN MIND), by Herperr WALLACE SCHNEIDER. Henry 
Holt and Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 301. $3.00. 

BEHAVIORISM: A BATTLE LINE, by Wittutam P. Kino. The 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 1930. $2.25. 

BELIEF UNBOUND: A PROMETHEAN RELIGION FOR 
THE MODERN WORLD, by WittramM P. Montacue. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1930. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

MAN AND HIS UNIVERSE, by JoHN Lancpon Daviss. Harper 
and Brothers, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 341. $5.00. 

COMMEMORATIVE ESSAYS: In Celebration of the Seventieth 
Anniversary of the First Publication of Darwin’s “Origin of Spe- 
cies” and of the 70th birthday of Henri Bergson, Edmund Husserl, 
and John Dewey, by PAut ArTHuR Scuipp. Privately published 
at Stockton, California. 1930. Pp. 47. $1.00. 


Books for Every Library 


The Southern California Series in Philosophy 
EDITED BY H. WILDON CARR 


The Only English Translation 
CONDILLAC’S TREATISE ON THE SENSATIONS 


Translated by GERALDINE CARR 


Condillac is famous in the history of philosophy for the peculiar device 
he adopted to illustrate and work out his theory of the derivation of knowledge 
from sensation. This was the idea of a marble statue fully equipped with all 
the mechanisms of a living human organism and possessing sense organs which 
have not as yet functioned but can be set working. The Traité des Sensations 
was published in 1754, and is one of the great classics of philosophy in France. 

Pages 250. $2.50 


THE MONADOLOGY OF LEIBNIZ 
TRANSLATED 


With an Introduction, Commentary, and Supplementary Essays 
By H. WiLpon Carr 


The Monadology of Leibniz is a reasoned statement in a summarized form 
of a metaphysical theory of the nature of existence and knowledge. ‘The 
present translation is accompanied by scholia which represent the translator’s 
own work in the seminar. 

Pages ix, 213. $2.50 


COGITANS COGITATA 
By H. WILpon Carr 


From the Foreword: “My previous writings have been for the most part 
expository and critical attempts to indicate the significance of the newer theories 
in biology and physics and to appreciate some of the newer forms of idealism. 
This book I have written primarily for myself alone, that is, I have sought 
to give consistency to my thinking and unity to my thought.” 

Pages xii, 110 $1.50 
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With an introduction by 


Nathan Haskell Dole, LL.D. 


A Comprehensive Anthology of the poetry of Georgia, covering a period 
of two hundred years, from the early hymns of Charles Wesley, down to 
the recent work of a contemporary group that includes Conrad Aiken, 
Agnes Kendrick Gray, Ernest Hartsock, Daniel Whitehead Hicky, Arthur 
M. Scruggs, and Mary Brent Whiteside. 


An invaluable reference work for schools and libraries. 
$4.00, postpaid 
OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


In Imagination and Reason Professor H. Wildon Carr formulates 
and expounds his view of the aesthetic problem, centering in the contrast 
between images and concepts. Of particular interest should be the inti- 
mate interpretation of human experience afforded by Professor Carr’s 
“actual idealism,” as well as the canceling by his philosophy of certain 
vexing metaphysical problems. 


Annice Calland, whose poems are known to PERSONALIST readers, 
contributes In the Kiabab Forest. 


The Editor does justice, in his essay On the Relativity of Moral 
Obligation, to the changing field of moral judgments, while at the same 
time he offers three principles to offset the danger of complete relativism. 


George P. Adams, the distinguished chairman of the department 
of philosophy in the University of California, writes on The Possibility 
of Ethics. His article is a closely reasoned study of some consequences 
for modern ethical theories of the fact that ‘we do appraise the validity 
of our likings and dislikings with respect to their own inherent worth.” 


The German Revolt Against Modernism by Albion R. King of the 
University of Southern California gives a sympathetic portrayal of an 
important new German theological movement that seems radical in its 
extreme conservatism. 


Moore Anking, author of “London Straws,” says of his Cornwall, 
England, “The verses may have an interest for descendants of old-time 
Cornish settlers in the State of California.” And, we may add, “in 
whatever part of the world this issue may find them.” 


A valuable critical contribution to the study of Plato’s “Forms” and 
Plato’s “God,” with particular reference to the Idea of the Good, is 
begun in this issue by Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernlé of Witwaters- 
rand University, South Africa. Two other parts will follow in which 


full justice is done to the different aspects of Plato’s thought on this 
difficult subject. 


Borden Parker Bowne is defended by one who knows his thought well 
in the brief article, Bowmne’s Personalism Under Criticism, by John 
Wright Buckham. The author, a favorite of PERSONALIST readers, 
is professor in the Pacific School of Religion at Berkeley and the author 
of several books on personality and religion. 


TH E PERSONALIST is glad to present reviews by Carl Thurston of 
Tujunga, California, and Professor N. M. Grier of Wagner College, 
at Staten Island, New York. 
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“HYPOCRITE” 


Q (Crito speaks) What time I sought you out 
this morning Diogenes, not knowing whether I 
should find you in the tub which housed you yes- 
terday or in the more commodious and efficient 
barrel which I see you have affected today, I 
was compelled to go several times through the 
Agora. One word, unusual to me, I found ban- 
died back and forth there especially among the 
politicians and Sophists, the word hypocrite. 


@ (Diogenes) It seems for some a word of con- 
juration. 


| HIS. 


G (Crito) But tell me Diogenes, I had supposed 


ie. ANA it implied a character which was bent upon 


evil and assumed a good profession only that it 
ti might more readily achieve the bad even to the 
W confusion and destruction of the state. Is this 

. : not so? 


q (Diogenes) That would seem the plain im- 
H plication of the term. 


q (Crito) But these who use the term are not 
themselves above suspicion since they either 
have vices to gratify, or financial advantage to 
gain or for some private reason seek to nullify 
the will of the people lawfully expressed. 


q (Diogenes) Yes. 


q (Crito) Has there then come while you were 
changing your abode from tub to barrel, a new 
definition of the term? Does it now mean that 
all those who love the state, and are loyal to its 
mandate and are temperate in their habits, and 
think of the childhood of tomorrow and would 
substitute comfort for squalor, and health for 
pestilence, and give themselves without reward 
for the good of society, is it these and all men of 
good-will who must now be named hypocrites? 


Q (Diogenes) Only by hypocrites! 


